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e A View of Membership 


Re: February Apuvr Leapersuip arti- 
cles concerning membership or the lack 
ol it 

Some where in one of the se arth les Is 
the statement, “There is no place In a 
democracy for spectators.” I agree heart- 
ily with this, but I have had a growing 
feeling that spectatorship is a natural 
outcome of AEA under the present setup 


1. Those ballots. I send them all back 
with a vote of by guess and by gosh. 
My only guide can be to try to obtain a 
professional balance representing labor, 
business, educators. [| usually know very 
little, if anything, about the candidates. 
Geographical balance seems automatic 


a id set up well 


2. The National Conference and As- 
semblies. Very few are fortunate to have 
the time and money to travel great dis- 
tances. (¢ onseque ntly, it is possible that 
delegates may be sent because they are 
either the ones who can afford it or hap- 
pen to have other business in the area 


It would seem to me that a possibl 
solution to the above two points may 
lie in Regional Conferences one year, and 
a National Conference on the alternate 
years. This would offer an opportunity 
tor more members to get acquainte d and 


sh ire ideas. 


3. I find also, that as a subscriber 
since the first issue, the publication, 
AputT Leapensuip, has become more and 
more professional in education aspect. 
For the multitude in volunteer adult edu- 
cation such as myself, nothing can take 
the place of the old “Tool Kit” approach, 
There are numerous articles available for 
the professional educator, but few that 
hit at the heart of the needs of the ama- 
teur, the volunteer, and the community 
1 would suspect that the “pur- 
pose ” of Aputt Leapersuip needs to be 


worker 


clearly defined for success. Is it for those 
earning a living in the adult education 
field? Is it to promote citizen interest in 
idult education? Or is it just a progress 


report upon what adult educators are 
attempting to do? 

I think once the 
defined, then membership can be ap- 


purpose is clearly 


proached by and for that purpose—and 
realistically appraise the fact that only 
a certain group in society will be at- 
tracted—and concentrate on that. 


These comments are not for the “Talk- 
ing It Over” column particularly. Just 
things that have been hagging at me, 
but which your February issue finally 
compelled me to write about. 


Just for the fun of it, I just now 
reached into my stack of ApuvrT LEADER- 
sHips and compared two different issues. 
April 1953—“Where and How To Look 
for What's Wrong,” “Hurdles for Evalua- 
tors,” “Evaluating Your Program,” “The 


OUR COVER PHOTO 


View of the Lake Arrowhead Residen- 
tial Conference Center of the University 
of California, which is the scene of adult 
education conferences, seminars and work- 
shops the year around. 


Established two years ago, the Center 
is located on the shores of Lake Arrow- 
head, across the lake from Arrowhead 
village and about 85 miles from Los 
Angeles, and 27 miles from San Bernar- 
dino. The Center is situated at the 5,000 
foot level in a handsome ly landscaped 
setting of pines and oaks. Meeting rooms 
are equipped for groups of various sizes, 
and there are overnight accommodations 
for 120 persons. Two cottages are avail- 
able for the use of staff members. It is 
administered by the Department of Con- 
ferences and Special Activities of Uni- 
versity Extension, and is self-supporting 


Among the meetings scheduled for the 
summer are three week end conferences 
that will combine stimulating seminars 
with a recreation program. The first of 
these, “The Mind and Culture of Asia,” 
will take place July 10-15. Dr. Abraham 
Kaplan, Dr. Mantle Hood and John Rosen- 
field will be UCLA faculty lecturers for 
the initial seminar. 


Topic for the second seminar August 
2-16 is “The Arts—Past and Present,” 
with author Irving Stone, and violinist 
Feri Roth, Gerald Heard, philosopher 
and historian, Mary Holmes, painter and 
Jules Langsner, art critic, 
speakers 


among the 


“The Age of Psychoanalysis,” is the 
theme for the August 30-September 7 
conference, with Dr. Hans Meyerhoff of 
the UCLA philosophy faculty among the 
speakers. Programs of all three confer- 
ences are arranged so that persons may 
attend as little as two days, or for the 
full two weeks 


it OWeCPr eee 


Evidence of Things Hoped For,” “Evalu- 
ating Goals,” “Consultation, Please.” I 
can hardly wait to read and study all 
this. It’s going to he Ip me in what I'm 
trying to de. 

February 1959—“Priorities in Public 
School Adult Education,” “Block Build- 
ing in Clinton Hill,” “Where Are We 
in Adult Religious Education?,” “Obedi- 
ence to the Unenforceable,” “Symptoms 
May Be Misleading,” “Architecture for 
Adult Education.” 


Mrs. Paut W. Frirz, |r 
Bellevue, Wash 


Board Members Article 


We are most impressed with the article, 
“Board Members Are People, Too!” by 
Thelma Whalen, which appeared in the 
March 1958 Aputr Leapersuip. We 
wondered if reprints of this article are 
available. 

Syivia RK. Gorsucn, 


President of the Board 
Craig House for Children 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Likes Every Issue 


Every issue of Aputt LEADERSHIP is 
very good; but the February 1959 issue 
is unusually good. 

I gave my copy to a minister. Now, I 
am enclosing $1.00 for two more copies 
one for myself and one for the preside nt 
of the Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. I am presenting a program, using 


this issue. 


Mrs. J. P. Asumore, Sr 
Chairman, Adult Education Dep't. 
Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Excellent Ideas 


Thank you very much for your letter 
telling about the Handbook of Adult 
Education (to be published. ) 

I appreciate the extra copies of ADULT 
LeapersHip you have recently sent, and 
have passed them along to people who 
are not members, as I am a professional 
membe r. 

You are to be congratulated on the 
type of publications you issue, and I 
only wish that more people in adult edu- 
cation read the magazine and used the 
excellent ideas that are always incor- 
porated. 

Our department will be interested in 
yurchasing copies of the new Handbook 
of Adult Education when it is published 


Pautine W. BurBRINK 
Director of Research 
Distributive Education 
The University of Texas 
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OPENING SESSIONS THAT 


Carefully planned, the 


initial 


session can set the tone of a 


meeting and insure its success 


Mas: opening sessions can be di- 
vided into two categories—those 
too fat and padded—those too lean 
and skinny. Like Gaul, there's a 
desirable third category. That's the 
one discovered by Baby Bear— just 
right”. 

Many of us don't like to design 
opening sessions. Some of us plainly 
resent them. You hear comments 
like “Nobody listens to them,” “Gar- 
bage,” is treated as 
something apart from the meeting 
—to be planned by staff because 
it is beneath the dignity of the 
conference designers. 

Almost would 
you have to begin a meeting some- 
where Wherever that point, it 
takes on the role of the opening 
session. Since it would appear you 

can't start a meeting without open- 
ing it, it would be desirable that 
we not only criticize the opening 
session, but learn its strengths and 
weaknesses, how it can be construc- 
tively designed, and plan for re- 
inforcing critical items at appro- 
priate places later in the meeting. 
It might help if we would remem- 
ber that if critical points aren't 
handled in the opening 
they have to be made elsewhere. 


Sometimes it 


everyone agree 


session, 


And, wherever they are first made, 


difficul- 


that session has the same 


ties to overcome. 


Leste Tuts is assistant training direc- 
tor for the American National Red 
Cross. In this capacity he has had 
occasion to observe that many meetings 
get off to an ineffective start because 
the initial session fails to accomplish 
what it is supposed to do: orient par- 
ticipants and set the stage for the task 
to be done. 


eee 


It is sometimes said that partici- 
pants don’t remember what they 
hear at opening sessions. One could 
reply, with some unhappy memo- 
ries, that sometimes they tend to 
remember too much. It has been 
our experience that they probably 
remember as much as they do from 
any other session of comparable 
length. Certainly from a “feeling” 
ste indpoint their memory is usu- 
ally quite lasting. Poor memory 
retention in ope ning sessions stems 
from either not being told—or hav- 
ing been inade "quate ‘ly told—the 

“Oh, 1 forgot—” or “Oh, one more 
thing—" type of telling, after every- 
their feet and moving 
next activity. 


one is on 
towards the 


Poor Memory Retention 


We recently saw an excellent ex- 
ample of this. A group within an 
organization was selected to de- 
velop a training manual and were 
brought into a week’s training ac- 
tivity to learn the techniques of 
manual preparation, The designers 
were interested in plunging into 
the content phase and got through 
the opening session with almost as 
brief a comment as “Management 
met and gave this training manual 
a high priority. We're here to learn 
how to develop a manual.” 

Participants had many questions: 
What was the content of the man- 
ual? Who would receive the course? 
Who would teach it? How had the 
decision been made? Why was the 
course felt to be urgent? By the 
third day the group had _ nearly 
groun a halt because these 
unanswe iestions had now be- 
come an 


By LESLIE THIS 


oe 


“OPEN” 


In reply to questions, 
pants were told, in effect, “You've 
been told, but didn’t listen.” A 
little exploration revealed they had 
not been briefed regarding the 
project before coming and the 
opening session had done a very 
inadequate job of explaining their 
presence at the training activity. 
Once their questions were an- 
swered, most of the anxiety dis- 
appeared—but the group had lost 
two days of time and work because 
the designers had neglected the 
opening session. 


partici- 


Preparing for Action 


Although planning the opening 
session te thought and time, it 
can greatly expedite your confer- 
ence. You need constantly to re- 
mind yourself that participants 
haven't been in on the discussion 
of the conference planners and de- 
signers. They're touching the con- 
tinuum of the conference life cycle 
only at one specific point. W hat’s 
old hat to the designer doesn't 
mean a thing to them. This is 
such an elementary point that it 
becomes a real tripper to many 
conference designers. 

The opening session is not some- 
thing apart from the rest of the 
meeting, but an integral part of it. 
It is part of what. follows—and 
is part of what has preceded the 
opening session. Participants should 
have been briefed adequately 
before they come in, The more ade- 
quate briefing you do before par- 
ticipants arrive, the more you com- 
municate what will be expected, 
anticipating their predict table anxie- 
ties and problems, the better will 
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be not only the opening session, 
but the entire conference and con- 
ference process. 

A conference or activity should 
be viewed as a process. See the 
continuum and the location of the 
opening session in the continuum. 
The conference literally includes 
the problems that lead to it—the 
needs—recognition of the 
action and decision to hold a con- 
ference as well as the preliminary 
planning and briefing, followed by 
the opening session, the conference 
itself, the closing session, plus fol- 
low-up and evaluation for transla- 
tion into action or behavior back 
home. 

Viewed in this light, no part can 
stand by and of itself. You inte- 
grate each phase into what went 
before and what will follow, and 
reinforce the parts. 


needs, 


Social Aspects 


There is frequently a function 
that may need to be provided 
just prior to the opening session— 
a social hour. If the group knows 
each other pretty well, its members 
may want to greet and mingle with 
each other before they're ready to 
settle down to business. Particu- 
larly is this true if they did not 
arrive the night before and thus 
have had no opportunity to con- 
verse. 

We well remember a training 
director telling us of a meeting 
that misfired because participants 
werent attentive at the opening 
session. Participants squirmed and 
kept looking around and waving 
to others and gave very desultory 
attention to the program, At the 
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coffee break they suddenly became 
alive and ran about the room greet- 
ing each other. The group , WwW 
each other well, hadn't been to- 
gether for some time, and were 
anxious to renew friendships. But 
they weren't ready to listen. This 
wasn't the fault of the opening ses- 
sion—the planners simply hadn't 
provided for a necessary and dy- 
namic need that had to be met. 

Sometimes a social hour—an ice 
breaker—is desirable for partici- 
pants who do not know each other 
to help them begin getting ac- 
quainted. This kind of need calls 
for a different technique than for 
those knowing each other. It has 
to be more structured, but. still 
must be informal and avoid a cold, 
uninviting atmosphere. This is very 
crucial particip: ants can build up 
some defenses and feelings about 
their co- participé ints, the meeting, 
and the conference designers, if 
they feel they are outside the group. 
We are all accustomed to social 
graciousness, we expect to be wel- 
comed and made to feel wanted 
and important. 

In any event, whether done for- 
mally or informally, this need for 
some show of hospitality should be 
considered, preceding every open- 
ing session. 


Meeting the Needs 


Let's consider planning an open- 
ing session. We know that partici- 
pants usually expect an opening 
session, and not from habit alone. 
The opening session meets a hu 
man need or needs. The c capable 
designer will not treat every session 
alike. but will use imagin: ition. He 


will ask, “What are the needs of 
people that will be coming to this 
opening session and how can I 
arrange to meet them effectively?” 

Let’s look at these needs. Not 
every one of them will be present 
in every conference, but one or 
more of them will. The trick is to 
discover the ones we have to be 
concerned about and plan to meet 
them. 

Most participants come to meet- 
ings with questions like the se: “Why 
am I here? What's expected of me? 
Who are the persons I’m going to 
be working with? How will we be 
working? ‘How much pressure will 
there be? Who are the folks call- 
ing this meeting and why did they 
call it?” ' 


Putting Participants at Ease 


Participants may be 
nervous—feel strange. 
attend conferences more or less 
regularly the world doesn’t stand 
still between meetings: status 
changes—personnel change—con- 
ditions and problems change—peo- 
ple change. There is a need to 
begin to put people at ease, psy- 
chologically, mentally and physi- 
cally. Participi ints want to get a 
“feel” of the present and the pres- 
ent group tone, even if the faces 
are the same. 

This is frequently the partici- 
pi ants’ first opportunity to assess 
other participants. Even if there 
was a social function, this is his 
first opportunity to see co-partici- 
pants in a working mood. He be- 
gins to form impressions of the 
assortment of individuals he has 
met as a total working group. We 
always like to relate the part to 
the whole; if he’s going to work 
in smaller groups, this gives him 
an inkling of what the total group 
is like. 

The written communications can- 
not adequately explain why the 
participants are together. This is 
the first chance you've had to ex- 
plain verbally to the participants 
the full and meaningful reason for 
their attendance. 

Here are other 


unsure— 
Even if they 


purposes the 


opening session can fulfill: 

1. To help the participants bet- 
ter understand the organizational 
or departmental 


climate within 
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which they'll be working. Even 
more importantly, to give official 
sanction to the meeting; to see that 
it is not the fervor alone of the 
sponsoring service or group that 
brought the meeting into existence 
or is concerned with the produc- 
tivity of the meeting. 

2. Here is the opportunity to 
allay fears, suspicions, misconcep- 
tions, and rumors about the meet- 
ing. To a lesser or greater degree 
these are usually present. Here's 
where the reinforces what 
we've been writing. Reversely, 
here’s the initial opportunity to 
begin positive building of the con- 


“doing” 


ference—to give participants a real 
feeling of why they're here, why 
the conference is needed, its ex- 
pectations, objectives and goals. 
Even if all you say doesn't stick, 
a general impression will, and can 
make no little contribution to the 
success of your conference. Here 
is where you inject the dynamic 
spirit you want to continue through- 


out the conference. 


First Impressions 


3. First impressions can be last- 
ing. Your social hour, working 
furnishings, the and 
tone of formality or informality, as 
well as starting on time, length of 
sessions, how well they are organ- 
and handled, whether leaders 
are friendly and participants are 
made to feel welcome—all of these 
have a part in how each person 
feels and relates to others and to 


rooms, ease 


ized 


getting the conference off to a good 
start 

$1, To 
“warm-up” 
the locale, 


serve the purpose of a 
—getting the tone of 


participants, conference 


leaders, purpose of the meeting, 
ground rules. Here is where you 
set the stage for what is to fol- 


low—to give the limitations within 
which the group will operate, and 
onversely, to give the extent of 
the freedom participants will enjoy. 
Here is where up mis- 
conceptions or expectations 
about 
conference. 


you clear 
false 
or varving understandings 
the purpose of the 
Here i: dip our foot 
into the pool—encourage partici- 
pants to plunge in and get wet. 
Here is where we learn the objec- 
how we'll work, 


vhere we 


tives for the week 


how far we'll try to get, the agenda, 
the design. 

5. Participants have a chance 
to meet their leaders for the first 
time. They begin to fashion an 
impression of them. 

6. Often there is need for some 
one in authority to place the meet- 
ing in its proper relationship to 
total organizational activities or 
work. A status person can do this 
for the group better than anyone 
else. This can be vital because: 

A. He lends a feeling of impor- 
tance to the meeting. 

B. People tend to take the meet- 
ing more seriously than when 
opened by peers. 

C. Most people like to see and 
be near status persons. 

D. The status person can usu- 
ally make needed decisions 
on the spot. 


Status Persons 


Status persons assure the partici- 
pants that management knows what 
is going on. Where management 
does not participate in meetings, 
there is often present the fear that 
the group has met, made decisions 
or recommendations that will be, or 
are, unacceptable to management. 

We recognize that status is sus- 
pect, and we don't need to parade 
all of them or to subject partici- 
pants to long, meaningless, poorly 
spoken pieces. But there’s a_re- 
verse side to the coin. Despite the 
jests, there is a role for status mem- 
what they say is heard and 
listened to, and their contribution 
should be capitalized on. Some- 
times it is giving their stamp of 
approval to a task and _ allaying 
suspicions—sometimes it is inspira- 
tion—or security—or assurance—or 
giving a sense of importance to the 
task—of giving the “pitch” that par- 
ticipants are seeking. 

However, you should know when 
enough is enough. Participants 
don't need to meet all the brass— 
the opening session is not a total 
recognition session. Use those peo- 
ple of status whose appearance is 
pertinent to the and _its 
objective 

Sometimes it 


bers: 


session 


is wise to 
nize some one —a new person — 
one whose support you need—a 
guest—so ne crucial or politic 


recog- 


to you, your project, your organ- 
ization, someone you need to sell. 
Often you can’t announce to the 
group the need for this person to be 
introduced, so you should give real 
thought as to how to henie this 
person's introduction or part in the 
meeting so that the person won't 
feel uncomfortable or get a bad 
impression and so defeat your 
purpose. 

Badly handled, this person can 
throw the leader of the opening 
session, because of fears and anx- 
ieties. You want to be sure you're 
wooing the right gal. The opening 
session is one “pl: ice where you try 
to get people to accept your (and 
hopefully their ) proposal poe ob- 
jectives. If you pull a Miles Stand- 
ish you might get a John Alden 
who sells something else. Retain 
control of the guest and his con- 
tribution. And ‘don’t forget, badly 
handled you can also tle your 
audience so that they'll react, * ‘Why 
was he up there? What was his 
role? How does he fit into the 
scheme of things?” 

Usually the opening session is 
planne d last; frequently because it 
is an unpleasant task, something 
that can wait, and so is delaved 
until the last minute. Actually this 
has some merit. 

After you have built the content 
of the conference you know what 
you need to accomplish: your ob- 
jectives, design, plan of work, pos- 
sible anxieties and proble ms of par- 
ticips int. Now you're rea dy to 
orient particips ints—to allay ‘their 
fears and reassure—to get them 
started on their work. It is at this 
point that you'll put new vitality 
and meaning into your opening ses- 
sions if you'll: 

1. Ascertain and determine what 
the questions and anxieties of par- 
ticipants are likely to be—and de- 
sign the opening session to meet 
these needs and anxieties. 

2. Provide for those things which 
are vital to be said, repeated, and 
reinforced elsewhere during the 
meeting at the points they are 
needed. Advertising eloquently tells 
us that re petition is vital to me mory 
and retention. See the opening ses- 
sion for what it is—the opening 
shot. You may not bring down 
your quarry—but the chances are 
good that you will. 


Adult Leadership 
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SCIENCE: THE NEW ILLITERACY 


Adult education must bridge the gaps in 


communication in this scientific age 


L. 1s not science that is the dan- 
ger. The danger lies in the widen- 
ing gaps between those who ad- 
vance and apply the sciences, those 
who control and support them, and 
those—the rest of us—who must 
keep pace with the adjustments re- 
quired by the accelerating rate of 
change in knowledge and in its 
social application through tech- 
nology. 

Tod: iy’s “layman” is a lay mem- 
ber of a new kind of temple, the 
temple of the sciences—which now 
appear likely to determine the 
major conditions of human exist- 
ence for our century and for all 
foreseeable ones to come. Is 
science, then, to become a mystery, 
the scientists its priests, the labora- 
tory its arcanum, the cyclotron its 
shrine—and the satellite its visible 
miracle and heavenly sign? 

Through the application of the 
sciences, the body politic finds its 
health sustained, and threatened; 
its food supply increased, and con- 
taminated; its communications wid- 
ened, and weakened; its travel 
more convenient, more deadly; its 
relations with the rest of the world 
made more humane, and more 
menacing. Can this body of people 
underst: and the direction these 
sciences are taking? Can they fore- 
affect the results of their 


see or 


Joun Wacker Powe.t, Chairman of 
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cent of which is LEARNING ComMEs 01 
Ace, written for AEA with financial 
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technological applications? Should 
they? 

Areas of investigation and of 
public policy that literally did not 
exist 15 years ago are now the ob- 
jects of massive—and expensive— 
attention: “space” habitation; the 
shrinking and pollution of a sud- 
denly scarce natural resource, the 
air; the public health aspects of 
radioactive wastes and fallout. 
These and other wall-to-wall wor- 
ries create not only titles on the 
door but bigger woes “on the 
floor.” 

Yet I also remember an Indiana 
senator asking Robert Oppenhei- 
mer, in an Rune Energy Commit- 
tee hearing, whether “all elements 
can be made_ radioactive—wood, 
for example.” Can we sustain a 
concept of democracy as a system 
in which “the people control the 
decisions by which they agree to 
be controlled” when naitiees the 
people nor their representatives 
know, as Oppenheimer said in a 
recent TV discussion, who or what, 
is making these decisions for us?! 

Science costs money. The money 
from individuals, founda- 


comes 
tions, industries, educational insti- 
tutions, government. That is, it is 


raised pe allocated by private and 
political bodies—of laymen. Do 
they know what they are buying? 
Are they just keeping up with the 
Ivanoviches? And where do they 
think the Ivanoviches are going? 


Where Are the Educators? 


To say that this is “a challenge 
to democracy” and * ‘a problem for 
adult education” is to use words 
that long ago forgot what they 


Ss 


‘CBS television program, “The Great 
February 22, 


Challenge,” 1959. 


By JOHN WALKER POWELL 


mean. The simple fact is that we 
are faced here with one of the halt- 
dozen most abrupt and shocking 
tests that our runaway century hes 
yet devised for our procedures of 
communication and unde rstanding, 

Charles Frankel, in a televised 
discussion of this topic,* asked 
whether scientists can communi- 
cate with the public. | would gen- 
eralize further by asking whether 
our present procedures for advanc- 
ing adult intelligence can cope with 
the task of communication among 
ourselves, as well as with our lead- 
ers and the scientists, about science, 
in any meaningful way. 

( ‘ollege- ori on ate parents are no 
longer able to he ‘Ip their children 
with their science homework. Press 
and periodical writers flounder in 
their efforts to write about new 
discoveries and their meaning. Pol- 
itical leaders can no longer be 
amateurs of science, like Franklin 
and Jefferson. And scientists them- 
selves can hardly, any longer, com- 
municate with each other, so rare- 
fied are what Oppenheimer called 
“the growing tips” of the special 
fields. The threatened result, the 
dreadful result, of this trend is 
what Camus, in The Rebel, summed 
up in the one spine-chilling word, 
distillation of all that is antihistory 
and antihuman: SILENCE. ; 


To Be Intelligent 


To turn all Americans into scien- 
tists would not be the answer, even 
if that rather hysterical program 
could be carried out by our schools 
and colleges. Today's task for ma- 
ture Americans is to be as intelli- 


gent as possible about science, 


“CBS television program, “The World 


of Ideas,” March 8, 1959. 
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and about the im- 
pact and implications of science tor 
the future welfare of the society 
they share and the world they in- 
habit. Finding “answers” is a hope- 
less undertaking in a world ruled 
by hypothe ses of probability. What 
we need is the sophistication requi- 
site to asking responsible questions. 

This, I do think adult educators 
should be helping to bring about. 

In what directions has our think- 
ing to be realigned? As parents 
(should Billy prepare to live in a 
Moon nationalists 
(“atomic energy has forever 
doomed the concept of national 
(do high- 
calcium foods contain larger con- 
centrations of Strontium-90? ) as in- 
vestors (a recent market letter from 
i New York brokerage firm assessed 
the meaning of Kerouac and Ca- 
mus as spokesmen for a Western 
will to succumb, and questioned 
whether it was wise any longer to 
buy defense-industry stocks); and 
in many other ways. 

Or shall such questions be let go 
out of our hands? Perhaps there 
should be a new interpretation of 
K=MC*: the shape of education 
from now on will be the product of 
the massive mechanization of life, 
and the velocity of advance in 
basic research and technical de- 
velopment, which—like all squares 

multiply by themselves. But if 
the hole that yawns for us is square, 


about scientists, 


station’), as 


boundaries”), as cooks 


how can we shape well-rounded 
pegs to fit it? 

\ few pioneer attempts have al- 
ready been made to offer lay adults 
some hope of comprehension of 
the kinds of things that are hap- 
pening in the sciences. Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
hosted the University of Maryland’s 
Space Education Institute this 
spring, and is planning a science 
series for fall. Science writers for 
newspapers and magazines are 
being worried about, and at, by the 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation and 
the National Science Foundation. 

Some industries have thought of 
courses for wives and families in 
the exciting aspects of their men- 
folks’ work. Some evening schools 
and colleges have tried courses in 
“Man and the Universe”; New York 
University offers “A Week-End 
with Science” at its up-Hudson ex- 


tension division estate; and so on. 

More, perhaps, is being done by 
the mass media, especially te slevi- 
sion, and the class media, notably 
The Scientific American. Televi- 
sion’s offerings range from the na- 
tionwide physics course (optionally 
for credit) to the melange of bril- 
liant little gems and juvenile car- 
toonery- buffoonery offered from 
time to time on “The Telephone 
Hour.” The educational television 
station of the Lowell Institute in 
Boston put on quite a_ brilliant 
series on science itself, a year or 
two back, which should be avail- 
able from the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, now of 
New York. 

The social and __ philosophical 
problems posed by the sciences 
have been ci wefully and thought- 
se discussed on such programs 

“The Great Challenge” and “The 
World of Ideas,” cited before— 
though it never seems to occur to 
either moderator (a) that these 
are subjects for adult education, or 
(b) that they are themselves en- 
gaged adult education. 


We Do Not Know 


All these efforts, however, serve 
thus far only to raise the question, 
“Is this what we want? Is_ this 
the kind of thing that is needed? 
Is this what will do the job?” And, 
I am ashamed on behalf of adult 
education to say, we do not know. 

Neither, I must add, do the 
scientists themselves. Talking re- 
cently with educational officers of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and 
the National Science Foundation, 
all in Washington,‘ I found uni- 
formly that: (a) they are deeply 
concerned about the’ public com- 
munication of scientific advances; 
(b) they are completely at a loss 
as to what kinds of things can be 
communicated, and in what meas- 
ure; and (c) they are quite un- 
aware that adult education is a 
large and organized process with 


importa:.! channels and audiences 
of its own. 

On ¢t first, we agreed com- 
pletel n the second, we agreed 


that this 


| be explored through 
combine 


rts of scientists ond 


educators. On the third, they were 
pleased to learn about the adult 
education movement, and eager to 
cooperate with it. Here, some very 
definite steps need to be taken. 


What Can Be Done 


First, the existing adult education 
channels and _ institutions should 
make an assessment of their pres- 
ent efforts and achievements in the 
communication of adult sophistica- 
tion about the new sciences of mat- 
ter and of life. This is, in fact, 
being undertaken in a preliminary 
way by NAPSAE for the schools, 
CSLEA for evening colleges and 
university extension, and CNO for 
the national organizations. Under 
the aegis of ApuLtT LEADERSHIP, 
questionnaires are being prepared 
for distribution to adult program 
directors, and a report on the re- 
turns should be available in the 
fall. 

Second, approaches should be 
made to the science agencies | have 
named, as well as to the national 
associations of science teachers, 
physicists, chemists, biologists, and 
behavioral scientists, to set up com- 
mittees of correspondence looking 
to plans for concerted attack on this 
problem. I would myself bring a 
few others into the conferences; 
philosophers; people from televi- 
sion; people from publishing (e.g.. 
The Scientific American). | would 
seek the further cooperation of 
agencies such as Resources for the 
Future, the National Aeronautical 
and Space Agency, the Oak Ridge 
Institute, and. selected universities. 
This is a big time operation. 

Third, I think funds should be 
sought from industry, which cer- 
tainly stands to gain from wider 
public unde -rstanding of the scien- 
tific process; from the communica- 
tions industry; and from _philan- 
thropic sources, to carry the con- 
ference process on into experimen- 
tal program preparation and use, 
on the adult level. 

We shall need as much fresh re- 
thinking about education itself 
about science and society, I am 
sure. It will probably be neces- 
sary to break across the traditional 
subject-lines: air pollution is chem- 
istry, physiology, and politics, with 


Continued on page 10 
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Some personal opinions regarding 


who leads whom and who changes whom 


GREAT MEN OR GREAT TIMES? 


i THERE had been no bold, mili- 
tary prodigy such as Alexander, 
would the East have been Hellen- 
ized anyway? If Mohammed had 
been content to mold his ideas 
within the framework of Orthodox 
Christianity, would the Arabs have 
ever poured forth from their pen- 
insula, destroying trade and com- 
munication in the Mediterranean 
between the West and the Orient 
and ushering in the true Dark Age 
in the West? 

If John Wilkes Booth had missed, 
what effect would a complete sec- 
ond administration by Lincoln 
have meant for Southern recon- 
struction? What impact on a steel 
firm has an ex-general newly 
elected as board chairman? 

Who changes whom? Does the 
leader change those he leads? Do 
those led govern what the leader 
will do? Does the situation fatalis- 
tically dominate both the leader 
and the led? 

These questions have occupied 
the attention of philosophers and 
historians since antiquity. In this 
century, it has become of central 
interest to the social psychologist. 
But the thesis I propose to defend 
is that these questions are no ques- 
tions. They are pseudo-problems, 
metaphysical in form. As _ stated, 
they are outside the domain of 
scientific inquiry. 


Bernarp M. Bass is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Louisiana State University 
Author of many articles, books and 
monographs on leadership, statistics, 
industrial psychology is personality 
assessment, Dr. Bass has a new book 
Leadership, Psychology and Organi- 
zational Behavior, scheduled for ‘pub 
lication in the near future. He is 
associate editor of Psychological Re- 
ports, and is currently directing a re- 
search project on leadership theory 
sponsored by the Office of Nat 

Research. 
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Whether groups exist apart from 
their individual members or the 
converse, whether all behavior in 
groups can be accounted for by 
the performance of individual mem- 
bers are pseudo-problems. To illus- 
trate, let us study 12 groups ran- 
domly assigning the groups to one 
of three styles of leadership: say, 
authoritarian, democratic and lais- 
sez-faire atmospheres. 

The differences in behavior of 
the members of these groups will 
be accounted for by three effects: 
(1) the different styles of leader- 
ship, (2) the differing groups un- 
der the same style a leadership, 
and (3) the differences between 
individual members within any 
particular group. It is a matter 
of observation and statistical anal- 
ysis as to how much all the differ- 
ences are due to each of the three 
effects: leadership climate, groups 
and individuals. 

No doubt, situations can be 
found or established where the dif- 
ference in performance due to any 
one effect can be eliminated almost 
entirely. For example, if member 
performance requires little coop- 
eration or influence from other 
members, all the differences in 
performance probably will be 
attributable to differences in fac- 
tors such as the styles of leadership 
and to member differences within 
the groups. No group effects, as 
such, will emerge. 

On the other hand, if perform- 
ance requires a great deal of mem- 
ber interaction, the difference due 
to groups, apart from how they 
are treated, may become signifi- 
cantly larger than the differences 
among members within each group 
We will infer in this latter case (a 
common one) that group effects 
exist above and beyond effects due 
to individual members. 

Understanding group behavioi 
requires an examination of all three 
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sources of the differences we ob- 
serve. Moreover, the empirical laws 
must be reduced to the plane of 
observables, the behavior of mem- 
bers and their interactions. If we 
return to our example, we see that 
we can cull group effects, if they 
exist, from the observations of in- 
dividual performance; but if we 
examine group products only, we 
cannot measure the differences in 
performance due to individuals. 

Some investigators have con- 
ceived “group” as a real or directly 
observable phenomenon. Others 
have regarded group as a non- 
observable, nonentity. The eftects 
of a group (above and beyond its 
members’ effects) appear in vary- 
ing amounts depending on the be- 
avviue and conditions involved. 
The concept “group” is useful. The 
“rules of correspondence” between 
what any observer can see and the 
construct “group” can be indicated. 

Many studies in a variety of 
situations have shown that it is 
necessary to examine the individual 
members in order to understand 
the behavior of a group. Thus, the 
extent to which groups did a good 
job of word building by rearrang- 
ing letters turned out to depend 
on the ability of their best mem- 
bers. The rate of interaction with- 
in a group was found to be due to 
the specific individuals composing 
the groups. 


Reasons for Differences 


Other studies illustrated that per- 
formance differences between 
groups could be attributed to the 
personalities of the members com- 
posing the different groups. For 
example, 16 subjects were rear- 
ranged in four-man temporary 
groups to create a toté al of 20. No 
two persons were grouped together 
more than once. The personality 
of individual members affected the 
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group effectiveness. Groups were 
most effective if composed of co- 
operative, insightful members. 
Group eftects emerged also apart 
from individual members compos- 
ing the groups in numerous ana- 
Thus, the of 65 
pairs of subjects working together 
on the Pegboard, a dex- 
terity test, was as much due to 


Ivses success 


Purdue 


who grouped with whom as due 
to their dexterity on the pegboard. 

Conditions imposed on the 
groups, and the interplay of these 
conditions with the effects of dif- 
between members and 
complicate — the 
issue. For example, 27 work groups 
were arranged by pairing the same 
subjects repeatedly with others 
same pool. In carrying 
out the task, a ball and spiral prob- 
lem, subjects repeatedly differed 
significantly 


ferences 


between groups 


from the 


from each other in 
their amount of giving orders. Some 
subjects gave than 


were 


more orders 
others no matter who they 
with. But different  co- 
tended to elicit signifi- 
cantly different amounts of leader- 
ship apart from who was doing the 


leading. 


paired 
workers 


Productivity Differences 


In another study of these inter- 
acting effects, it w as found that the 
proficiency of one aircrew member 
depende d partly upon the efficiency 
of his 


associates. For e xample, 


where the radar observers gen- 
eral school grade is high, the cor- 
relation between the aircrew com- 
mander’s ability and bombing ac- 
curacy is high, but where the radar 
observer's ground school grade is 
low, there is no relation between 
the aircrew commander's ground 
school grade and bombing results. 

At another level, 
found in productivity between two 
British companies could be attrib- 
uted partly to the fact that the 


( mployees in 


differences 


the less productive 
company averaged six more years 
not as well trained, 
had to travel further to work and 
contained more ex-miners who were 
likely to be more suspicious and 
hostile towards management. 
\gain, in an analysis of 25 ma- 
jor wars, it was inferred that in 
every case, the 


in age, were 


decision to wage 


war was made by an autocratic or 
small power elite far in advance 
of hostilities. Many of the fateful 
decisions of history mainly could 
be accounted for by the behavior 
of relatively few specific individ- 
uals. 

Biological Factors: Biological 
characteristics of the individual 
members also determine group be- 
havior. Consider the differences 
between groups of chimpanzees, 
catarrhine monkeys, and_platyr- 
rhine monkeys. The esteem hier- 
archy of the chimpanzee is based 
on affection. The subordinate does 
not fear the superior. Under stress, 
the subordinate will fly into the 
arms of the superior. Subordinates 
may vent their anger at superiors, 
who laugh in turn. 

Among baboons and macaques, 
esteem is based on fear. There is 
little mutual affection. The weak 
or sick may be killed or starved. 
Esteem is jealously guarded. 

Little dominance is expressed 
among the spider monkeys. There 
is very loose coherence or attention 
to each other. Aggression is usual- 
lv expressed vocally rather than 
physic ally. In each of the three 
cases, most of the differences in 
mode of interaction could be ac- 
counted for by innate 
among the three 
mates. 

At still a lower level, the swarm- 
ing behavior of the army ant in 
a unified group moving toward 
common goals can be accounted 
for by knowledge of the biological- 
ly-rooted reacton potential of the 
individual ant which is to move 
forward to new chemically unsat- 
urated ground and return. 


differences 
varieties of pri- 


Situation and Individual 


Thus, we see that group effects 
can be accounted for completely 
by the individual mechanisms with- 
in the ant, almost completely by 
the biological makeup of the pri- 
mate and in varying degrees among 


humans pending on the group 
and the tasks it faces. 

Similar to the question of em- 
phasizin» the group or the individ- 
ual is the matter of focusing on the 
situatic hysical and _ social) 
rather t the individual. Phil- 


osopher been arguing for 


many centuries the relative impor- 
tance to history of “great men 
versus the situations in "which they 
were placed. 

The eighteenth century rational- 
ists believed that the personal 
characteristics of significant figures 
coupled with good luck determined 
the course of history. According 
to St. Beuve, in the next century, 
a sudden decision by a great man 
could redetermine history, The 
outstanding exponent of the “Great 
Man Theory” was Carlyle. A 
genius would contribute somehow 
no matter where he was found. 
Other exponents of the hero in his- 
tory were Confucius, Mencius, 
F. A. Wood, Nietzche, Galton, Le- 
Bon, Trotter, Sumner, bag Or- 
tego y Gasset and T. S. Eliot. To 
William James the * aie! of 
socie ty were due to great men. 
They ‘initiated movement and pre- 
vented others from le ading society 
in another direction. 

Fashionable among social psy- 
chologists until sonentty were the 
isolation by one method or another 
of the personality traits associated 
with successful leadership, across 
a variety of situations. One com- 
piled a list of 79 such traits from 
approximately 20 psychologically- 
oriented studies prior to 1940. More 
recently, Ralph Stogdill reviewed 
124 le ‘adership studies focused on 
personal characteristics of leaders 
following earlier similar reviews. 

The Environmentalists: The other 
extreme was more popular among 
political philosophers. For Hegel, 
the great man was an expression 
of the needs of his times. What 
he did was automatically correct 
since he fulfilled the needs of his 
period. The great man could not 
help what he did anyway, since 
he was simply an instrument. of 
his historical environment. Accord- 
ing to Spencer, societies evolve in 
a sniform gradual progressive man- 
ner. No great man can change the 
course of his development. 

In Buckle’s thinking, great men 
were puppets of no historical sig- 
nificance. Hegel and Spencer's meta- 
physical doctrines of evolution and 
social determinism were “tested” 


by the historical fact-finding of 
Marx, Engels, Plechanov, Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Bukharin. For those 


such as Engels, economic neces- 
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sity makes history. 
obstacles from expanding produc- 
tion. 

The greater the task, the greater 
the need, the greater must be the 
ability of the proble m solver. But 
who he turns out to be is irrelevant. 
Among the ancient Chinese, Motse 
espoused leadership answering to 
the desires of the people. Each 
echelon in government had to 
identify with 5 superior. At the 
top, the Emperor had to identify 
with the Will of Heaven—what 
society needs. 


Situation and Leadership 


Some social psychologists with 
a strong sociological or anthro- 
pological orientation have empha- 
sized situation rather than person. 
One showed that the amount of 
leadership in a society could be 
accounted for fairly well by de- 
scribing the stage of development 
of the society. For another, lead- 
ership was a re sponse to environ- 
ment. The situation completely 
determined the qualities of leader- 
ship and the means of leadership 
selection. Still another argued that 
the personality of the leader ex- 
pressed in some way the desires 
ot those led. 

Situation was emphasized, sug- 
gesting that the influencer responds 
to a situation according to his def- 
inition of the situation. Spiller’s 
critical analysis of the biography 
of great men concluded that the 
personality and ability of the great 
men had little importance in deter- 
mining their stature and effects on 
society. “If a sweeping survey of 
the field of human progress were 
made perhaps 95 per cent of the 
advance would be found uncon- 
nected with the great men.” The 
“great man” appears as a critically 
important prepping of a so- 
cially valued cause and devotes 
himself to it, profiting greatly from 
the mz inv previous contributions of 
others. 

A Psuedo-problem. Again, as in 
the case of groups and individuals 
we are dealing with a pseudo-prob- 
lem. Suppose we repe atedly assess 
the leadership behavior of members 
of the same groups of five subjects 

each in a_ variety of situations: 
intellectual, mechanical, discuss’ 
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Men must clear 


Then, the differences in leadership 
we observe can be attributed to 
(1) differences between groups; 
(2) differences between individ- 
ual members in a particular situa- 
tion; (3) common changes in 
everyone as the situation changes; 
(4) peculiar changes in certain 
individuals as the situation changes. 
Each effect can be increased or 
decreased, at will. Situational et- 
fects can be reduced by making 
the situations more similar that we 
select to study. Individual differ- 
ences can be increased by using 
individuals more widely varying in 
designated personality attributes 
relevant to the leade ‘rship perform- 
ance. 


—s on Interaction 


1 his book, The Hero in His- 
rt Svdney Hook effectively de- 
molished the position of the ex- 
treme environmentalists without 
overemphasizing the significance 
of the individual person: ality. There 
is some restriction on the range ot 
traits permitted the person in high 
status position. But within this 
range, a wide variety of possibil- 
ities can occur and give rise to 
different historical effects. The his- 
tory of Prussia and Germany would 
have been quite different if Fred- 
erick the Great's army had been 
trapped by the resolute Russian 
general, Suvorov, rather than the 
indecisive Buturlin who permitted 
Frederick to escape. It was a mat- 
ter of a personality difference. 

So many historical “ifs” of this 
nature can be posed and whose 
answers force us to maintain the 
importance ot personalities: It 
Napoleon had stopped at Vilna in 
1812 as logic dictated instead of 
moving on to Moscow, since the 
Tsar was ready to meet his de- 
mands; If Alexander the Great had 
lived long enough to permit an 
orderly succession; If Franklin 
Roosevelt were still alive; If George 
II] had not been psychotic. Even 
social determinists like Plechanoy 
finally came to admit that history 
would be affected if the great man 
did not show up. 

Hook’s resolution of the prob 
lem: “heroic action can count de- 
cisively only where the historical 
situation permits of major alterna- 


tive paths of development.” Thus, 
Edward VIII’s abdication was im- 
material to the coming war. Lin- 
coln would probably hove suffered 
Wilson’s fate had he served out his 
second term. If there were no 
Columbus, then one of his fellow 
explorers would have reached the 
New World in short order. 

Charles I, Louis XVI, and Nich- 
olas IL behaved as “weak” because 
this was their mode of psychological 
defense to the fate which lay be- 
fore them. They had no alterna- 
tives. Great men make history 
when alternatives are open to them. 
Napoleon on Elba still had alter- 
natives; on St. Helena, he had none. 

To understand leadership, we 
must take account of the interaction 
between situation and individual. 
Thus, conditions which organ- 
izational-management is demanded 
determine to some extent the lead- 
ership qualities needed. Stogdill 
concluded following his survey of 
personal factors in leade rship: 

% the pattern of personal 
characteristics of the leader must 
bear some relevant relationship to 
the characteristics, activities and 
goals of the followers . . . it is not 
— difficult to find persons 

1 different situations where they 
will be able to function as leaders. 
It becomes clear that an adequate 
analysis of leadership involves not 


only a study of leaders, but also 
of situation.” 


Studies of Leader Behavior 


This conclusion is supported by 
a number of studies of the varia- 
tions in the kinds of leader be- 
havior reported and expected in 
varying types of situations. While 
some types of behavior are reported 
and expected of leaders in all sit- 
uations, other leader behaviors are 
more specific to particular types of 
situations. For example, according 
to a survey study, in’ situations 
where the group has a high degree 
of control over its members, the 
leader is expected to dominate and 
actually while groups 
where members participate to a 
high degree, these expectations and 
reports of domination do not occur. 

The matter is more complicated. 
Some leader behaviors appear to 
depend more on. situation; 


does so. 
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leader behaviors depend on _ in- 
dividual differences. Thus, a study 
of transferred executives indicated 
that some behaviors of the trans- 
feree in the new situations such as 
his tendency to delegate authority; 
to spend time in public relations: 
to evaluate, read and answer mail; 
to read technical publications and 
to spend time with outsiders; are 
characteristic of himself rather than 
his position, Other behaviors such 
as his amount of personal contact 
time, time spent with superiors, 
time spent in supervision, coordi- 
nation, and writing reports are 
characteristic of the situation and 
what it demands of executives. 

Numerous experimental and field 

examples have been reported not- 
_ing fluctuations leadership and 
behavior in groups as a consequence 
of altering situations. Here are 
samples of experimental results: 

1. Suggestibility varied from one 
situation to another. 

The particular activities of a 
gang determined who would be 
gang leader. 

3. Leaders and followers changed 
with different phases of the group 
process. The same leaders re- 

occurred when the same phases re- 
turned, 

The basis of choice varied for 
the activities for which leaders 
were chosen by their junior high 
school classmates. For example, 
physical abilities determined the 
selection of athletic leaders. Yet, 
at the same time, scholarship was 
high among chosen Jeaders in all 
situations examined. 

5. College women chosen as in- 
tellectual leaders were superior in 
judgment, indicating initiative and 
intellectual ability; women chosen 
as social leaders were superior in 
dress and appearance; those chosen 
as religious leaders were least neu- 
rotic while those chosen as social 
leaders were most neurotic. 

6. On the basis of “communica- 
tion net” analyses, it was inferred 
that the task faced by the group 
is a determinant of leade ‘ship and 
group behavior. The uniqueness 
of the solution, the number of deci- 
sions to be made and the amount 
of previous structure all are in- 
volved. 

The theory proposed in Bass, 
Leadership, Psychology, and Or- 
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ganizational Behavior, to be pub- 
lished this year by Harper's, at- 
tempts to examine the phenomena 
of ype in all their complex- 
ity. Leadership behavior is the be- 
havior of individuals, so the theory 
begins with what is to be obse rved 
among members of a group—a col- 
lection which is rewarding to those 
composing it. The more the group 
rewards its members, the more it 
is effective; the more members an- 
ticipate reward, the more the group 
is attractive. Then the theory pro- 
ceeds to show how persuasive lead- 
ership requires ability, not any 
ability, but that required to solve 
the particul: uw problems facing the 
group tv increase the group's ef- 
fectiveness. 

Continuing, it is noted that coer- 
cive leadership demands both 
power and ability. Who leads 
whom is found to depend on the 
extent members value each other 
as rewarding persons (esteem) and 
as occupants of rewarding positions 
(status). The conflicts between 
leaders and others can be described 
in these terms. Finally, the effects 
of situational factors such as group 
size, propinquity of members, and 
their familiarity with each other 
are reduced to a common denomi- 
nator: interaction potential, the 
amount individuals can interact 
rather than work alone to solve 
their respective problems. Gen- 
erally, increased potential is seen 
to increase group effectiveness. 

This integrated set of conce pts 
and theorems may help to increase 
our understanding of leade rship, 
group behavior and their interplay 
and to move from polemics about 
the singular importance of the sit- 
uation, or of historical forces, of 
groups or of individual personali- 
ties, to focusing attention on how 
all these play a vole 1 in the dynamics 
of leade rship. 


Science: The New Illiteracy 
Continued | 1 page 6 
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anthropology. But this 
trictly in keeping with 
nature of the problem. 

To ci ppenheimer once more, 
he point t in that same pro- 
gram tha stresses created by 


the new science are due to their 
conflict with institutions that were 
evolved prior to it, and with tradi- 
tions that are no longer appropriate 
to it. The management of a large 
and rapidly-changing society, he 
observed, would be a new problem 
even without the explosive accel- 
eration of scientific knowledge. It 
is the responsibility of both scien- 
tific and political leaders, he 
thought, to seek and practice the 
education of the public by all 
available means; secrecy here would 
be poison to the body politic. Ul- 
timate explanations are not the 
issue; but there should be a con- 
tinual flow of public information, 
on all levels, and a faith that more 
people can be brought to share in 
“a proper athletic pleasure” in tak- 
ing part in the strenuous effort to 
know. 

What are you, who read_ this 
now, doing—or what do you know 
of what others are doing—to in- 
crease adult unde standing of basic 
concepts (the cell, with its chem- 
ical and evolutionary vicissitudes; 
“packaged energy” in the atom, and 
its never- -dalbanaed list of subpar- 
ticles; elements and neoelements 
and their transtormations; or in the 
social and behavioral sciences the 
culture concept and its related is- 
sues ); or basic principles of meth- 
od (the meaning of observation 
and of experiment; the proper func- 
tion of mathematics; hypothesis 
and probability; the nature of evi- 
dence )—the list is not endless, but 
it needs close consideration. 

We are, in short, in search of a 
new vision of nature, and of the 
role of man in creating it, and of 
man’s social behavior in the light 
of it. This search must be as widely 
shared as we can make it. The 
scientist does not want the role of 
priest any more than we laymen 
want that of worshipers of ‘what 
Clarence Ayres long ago called “the 
false Messiah.” 

All of us together want to retain 
as long as history lets us, as much 
communication as the new yenag 
of knowledge permits. For all « 
us live, and could a~easily die, 2 
the same human society: the same 
vital predicament. Adult education 
can no longer be a mere instruc- 
tion. It is man’s greatest, perhaps 
his last, battle against—SmLeNnce. 


Adult Leadership 
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A Preview of the New 
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HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Waar is adult education? Where 
is it now, in terms of scope, insti- 
tutional sponsorship, methodology, 
program, and personnel? Where is 
it going? These are some of the 
questions that will be dealt with in 
the new Handbook of Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States that 
will roll off the presses next fall. 
The schedule of production calls 
for it to be available for a display 
at the National Conference in Buf- 
falo in early November. 

The new Handbook is the latest 
in a series initiated in 1934 by the 


American Association for Adult 
Education. The 1934 and 1936 
editions were edited by Dorothy 


Rowden and the 1948 edition by 
Mary Ely. After a lapse of over 
ten years the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the USA will publish 
its first contribution to the series, 
for the fact is that the character of 
the adult education field is essen- 
tially changed from the picture of 
it presente d in 1948. 

The purpose of the Handbook, 
as stated by the AEA’s Publica- 
tions Committee, is “to provide an 
overview description of the current 
nature, characteristics, and trends 
of the field of adult education in 
order that adult education workers 
may be brought up to date about 
developments in the field since the 
1948 Handbook, and place them- 
selves and their programs in the 
context of the whole field.” 

It is visualized that the audience 
for the Handbook will be of sev- 
eral kinds: 

1. Experienced workers and 
scholars, who will use the book 
both as a “refresher course” and 
as a basic reference for quickly 
looking up important facts about 
different aspects of the field of 
adult education and about the na- 
tional organizations in it. 

2. Students in pre-service train- 
ing, who will use it as a textbook. 
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3. New workers in the field, who 
will use it for general orientation. 

4. Interested members of the 
general public, who will use it to 
get an understanding of what adult 
education is all about. 


How It Is Organized 


The Handbook is organized into 
seven major parts, each part exam- 
ining a different dimension of the 
adult education field, as follows: 

Part I, “Background and Over- 
view,” presents a general picture 
of the whole field before exam- 
ining its parts. It establishes basic 
definitions and builds a_ historical 
foundation. 

Part II, “Some Common Con- 
cerns of Adult Educators,” exam- 
ines the several major dimensions 
of adult education which are of 
greatest current concern to adult 
educators. These include philoso- 
phies of education, learning theory, 
program development, methods, 
materials, research, training, fi- 
nance, public understanding, archi- 
tecture, and the literature of adult 
education. 

Part III, “Institutional Programs 
and Resources,” surveys the insti- 
tutional settings and resources for 
adult education. These include 
councils and associations, bus- 
iness and industry, colleges and 
universities, agricultural extension 
government agencies, foundations, 
social welfare agencies, labor un- 
ions, libraries, public schools, reli- 
gious institutions, and _ others. 

Part IV, “Program Areas of Adult 
Education,” surveys the principal 
subjects of adult study, such as 
academic education, education for 
aging, community developme nt, the 
oxeaiiinn arts, literacy education, 
health and safety, home and fam- 
ily living, human relations, liberal 
eduction, public affairs, vocation- 


al arts, and others. Each chapter 
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will describe these aspects of the 
treatment of these program areas: 
general content included; concep- 
tion of objectives; approaches to 
program development and _teach- 
ing; institutional auspices; person- 
nel; relationship to other subjects; 
and major current problems. 

Part V, “The Role and Future 
of Adult Education in American 
Society,” analyzes the function of 
adult education in our total social 
system and _ identifies the trends 
that indicate its future course. 

Part VI, “National Organizations, 
Associations, and Agencies in Adult 
Education,” provides a compre- 
hensive directory of national organ 
izations that operate educational 
programs for adults. It provides 
the names and addresses, titles of 
the adult education directors, and 
brief descriptions of the programs 
and publications of almost 200 or- 
ganizations. 

Part VII, “General Bibliography,” 
gives the most comprehensive list- 
ing of current adult educational 
literature published to date. 

Fifty-two authors, selected by 
the editor with the advice of 
the Publications Committee, are 
collaborating in painting this pan- 
oramic picture of our field. A com- 
plete table of contents with chapter 
titles and authors’ names will ap- 
pear in the June issue of ApuLt 
LeapersHip, along with an an- 
nouncement of special reduced 
price to AEA members for orders 
received before publication. 

The Handbook will be a large 
book of about 600 pages with an 
attractive cloth binding. Its cost 
of production is being underwritten 
by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. It will be a book that 
every adult educator will be proud 
to display on his shelf or desk; but 
more importantly, it is a book that 
will help him become a_ better 
adult educator. 
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Are organizations sending a boy to do a man’s job? 


NEWSLETTERS COMMUNICATE: 


Delusion or Fact? 


I ~ 1958 the Council National 
Organizations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association set up a Newsletter 
Practices Committee® to review the 
purposes and methods of national 
organizations’ newsletters, anticipat- 
ing that this review would be help- 
ful to newsletter editors. To begin 
its work the Committee sent a nine- 
part questionnaire to 93 organiza- 
tions, with a request for two sample 
copies of the organization's news- 
letter. 
of each respondent: 

|. Purpose of your ne »~wsletter? 

2. Audience (individual mem- 
bers, chapters, administrative staffs, 
president, local board members. Be 
specific ) 


These questions were asked 


3. Frequency of issue? 

4. Total mailing per issue? 

5. How does the editor acquire 
information for the newsletter? 

6. Is your newsletter used as a 
promotion device to nonmembers? 
How? 

7. What techniques have you 
used to evaluate your newsletter? 

8. Do you know of any publica- 
tions on newsletters? 

9. Are you aware of any studies 
on newsletters? By whom? (Uni- 
versity, private? 

You are invited to 
Committee's report. 
survey 


share the 
Based on the 
information, you will find 
that the Committee has asked ques- 
tions (not all answered), and has 
made certain conjectures (not all 
tested). It does not feel it has 
arrived at momentous conclusions, 


Members of the Committee were Carl 
Peter, National Tuberculosis Association, 
Chairman; Dr. Bertis E Capehart, Hill & 
Knowlton; Harold E. Hill, National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters; 
Lionel Koppman, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board; Mrs, Jean L. Whitehill, Con- 
sumers Union; Emma J. Wilson, American 
Association of University Women; and 
Mrs. Eula B. Wyatt, N 
on Social Welfare 


tional Conference 
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but anticipates that other news- 
letter editors will gain from the 
Committee’s deliberations on the 
information received from 42 re- 
spondents. 

Fundamental to all the items on 
the questionnaire, and to all the 
considerations in this report, is the 
question of the newsletter purposes. 
Content, distribution, editorial 
methods, total effectiveness—all de- 
pend on the organization’s concep- 
tion of the purpose of its newsletter. 
Most respondents stated their pur- 
poses in action terms, such as, for 
example, to report, to interpret, to 
acquaint, to provide. Several re- 
ported what might be called in- 
Le gegne purposes: to build unity 
and a sense of belonging, to pro- 
mote organizational pride, to dem- 
onstrate the organization's interest 
in the welfare and morale of indi- 
viduals and units. It is certain that 
these inspirational purposes are 
present in all newsletters, even 
though the sponsoring organization 
may not consider them paramount. 


Newsletter Purposes 


The range of action purposes re- 
ported appears in the list below. 
A quick check of these items against 
the avowed purposes of your organ- 
izations newsletter may be abel 
in evaluating this fundamental 
quality. 


1. See services available. 

2. Report pertinent news items. 

3. Interpret headquarters policy. 

4. Report actions of national 
board 

5. Report on national unit activ- 
ities. 

6. Tra omit national conference 


or conv 
ba Re} rt 
special ! 


tivities in 


nm news. 
news or trends in a 


‘the organization's ac- 


cial field. 


9. Interpret new and special de- 
velopments in a given field. 

10. Provide general information 
and service. 

11. Report or interpret national 
unit policy. 

12. Report or interpret national 
unit program. 

13. Report on national unit ad- 
ministration. 

14. Transmit information impor- 
tant to reader's professional devel- 
opments. 

15. Serve as educational tool on 
certain aspects of reader's job. 

16. Provide information on re- 
sources for meetings and programs, 
such as publications, speakers, and 
films. 

17. Suggest effective means of 
Cé urying out activities. 

18. Actas a medium for exchange 
of opinions, ideas, information, pro- 
gram, organization activities. 

19. Reports of educational proj- 
ects, new materials, or educational 
opportunities. 

20. Inform of events of outstand- 
ing significance local, state or 
national units, or in specific fields. 

When you have checked the 
above list of purposes against the 
purposes of your own newsletter, 
you can get a fairly objective idea 
of how well it. is serving those 
purposes by doing this: Take a 
number of back copies of your 
newsletter, preferably a full year's 
issues, and check each item and 
article in each issue to see whether 
it serves one or more of these pur- 
poses. Lf it does, place the appro- 
priate number from the list next 
to the article. By glancing at the 
pattern of these ‘weeibers on your 
several issues, you can see whether 
you are actually serving the pur- 
poses to which your newsletter is 
committed. 

You may also discover that you 


are actually serving L purpose of 


Adult Leadership 
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which you are not consciously 
aware. Editorial practices change 
gradually over the years, or radical- 
ly with the changes of program and 
administration, pal these changes 
show up in shifts of emphasis in 
the actual contents of the news- 
letter. 

After this kind of close check of 
contents agi inst purposes, it is wise 
to ask yourself certain broad ques- 
tions: Are your purposes too broad 
for effective sustained communica- 
tion to your audience? How often 
do you give follow up information 
on items that are central to your 
main purposes? Is there a definite 
editorial policy of justifying every 
item in the newsletter according to 
an over-all purpose? Are items 
placed in the newsletter in posi- 
tions of prominence that correspond 
to the purposes they serve? 

Finally, in considering the pur- 
poses of your ne yersieties, you will 
want to be aware of the interaction 
of inspirational and action qual- 
ities. It is all very well to print 
letters and editorials exhorting the 
me mbership to higher efforts, and 
praising their devotion: but the 
most lasting inspiration is likely to 
come from the sense of identity 
that the individual member and the 
unit derive from having constant, 
detailed, specially sl ante informa- 
tion about the activities of their 
organization as a whole. The pat- 
tern for such information should 
not be left to chance, but should 
follow a clearly determined set of 
purposes. 

It seems that too often the spon- 
sors of newsletters consider them 
only as communications to mem- 
bers who are already committed to 
the purpose or ideals of the organi- 
zation. The experience of a num- 
ber of respondents has shown that 
the newsletter often does a good, 
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if unintentional, missionary job. 

Does this imply that every issue 
ought to contain some small state- 
ment of the aims of the sponsoring 
organization, so that if the paper 
falls into strange hands it will not 
appear to be a mere house-organ? 
A motto in the masthead, or a brief 
box on the front page could carry 
a suggestion of purpose; editors 
may also weave into their copy 
statements and reminders and allu- 
sions to the organization’s aims and 
purposes, so that the casual reader 
picks up a clear impression of the 
organization’s reason for being. 

No particular correlation emerged 
on frequency of publication ona 
audience. The publication patterns 
range all the way from once a year 
(e.g., to report the proceedings of 
a national convention ) to 52 times 
a year, with the frequency depend- 
ing on such things as cost of pub- 
cation. av ailability of editors, and 
summertime lulls in activity, Quar- 
terly and monthly are the two most 
common patterns of publication. 

This raises two questions—At 
times are reports misnamed as 
newsletters? Should a newsletter 
be jeopardized by availability of 
editors and an ing idequate public: be 
tion budget, if it is expected to con- 
vey essential information? 

In addition, the committee con- 
sidered whether the frequency of 
newsletter publication related to 
the kind of organization and the 
kind of audience. To check this the 
committee categorized the types of 
organizations reporting by analysis 
of the ways in which readership 
was described. Though no correla- 
tion was found, you may be inter- 
ested in checking your own audi- 
ence against the committee cate- 
gories. 

The committee saw three kinds 
of organizations in the Council: 


die eee eae ers een Ts 


Resource agencies, which provide 
services to groups or individuals 
that are not actually members of 
the agency; corporate service agen- 
cies, which provide services to in- 
dividuals as members; and federated 
agencies, which give services to 
member units. 

The committee found that any 
combination of the following three 
purposes may be relevant to the 
three kinds of agencies: carrying 
on activities that serve the profes- 
sional self-interest of individual 
members; activities to improve so- 
ciety in general or in one given 
social cause; and activities that 
provide resources of information, to 
advance either of the above pur- 
poses. So wide is the variety of 
organizations in the Council that 
only these rather broad and ab- 
stract generalizations were made. 

In most cases information seems 
to filter into the editor's hand by 
haphazard combinations of press- 
releases, office gossip, official re- 
ports and policy statements, and, 
all too seldom, systematic reporting 
by members and units. An editor 
would be advised to examine his 
purpose, readership, and organi- 
zational pattern, and then set up a 
regular system to stimulate the sub- 
mission of items from all levels of 
the organization. 

Printed report forms, post card 
reminders, and notices in the news- 
letter itself are reported as the most 
effective ways of keeping the news 
Howing. An organization with many 
local units can give by-line credit 
to reporters from units, and the reby 
stimulate news sources. 

By far the most interesting and 
productive part of the question- 
naire was the section on evaluating 
effectiveness. Methods of evalua- 
tion appear to fall into two cate- 
gories: empirical, in which the 
editor or organization looks for 
evidence of the response of the 
readership to the newsletter; and 
analytical, in which a critic or com- 
mittee examines the newsletter and 
evaluates it according to certain 
predetermined criteria. The follow- 
ing two lists represent the most 
frequently mentioned methods in 
the two categories: 

1. Periodic mailings of post 
cards asking reader for uses to 
which newsletter has been put. 
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2. Printing returnable coupon in 
newsletter, asking for opinion. 

3. Keeping a record of requests 
for extra copies so as to discover 
what material stimulates such re- 
que st 

4. Response ot readership to of- 
materials mentioned, 
taking the form of 
comments, requests and inquiries. 


ferings of 


such response 


5. Size of the paid subscription 
list, espec ially when there is a reg- 
ular free distribution. 

6. Post card mailed to reader to 
ask whether he wishes to be con- 
tinued on mailing list. 

7. Number and type of requests 
for free subscriptions. 

8. Discussion with recipients 
personally and by letter. 

9. Discussion with local unit 
leaders 

10. Questionnaire to delegates 
at annual meeting or convention. 

11. Response to items requesting 
action of one sort or another; espe- 
cially useful when the response or 
action taken could only have re- 
sulted from reading the newsletter. 

12. Questionnaire asking whether 
readers want newsletter continued, 
and what particular stories or de- 
partments in previous issue they 
liked best 

13, Questionnaire asking for kinds 
of material readers would like to 
see in newsletter. 

Analytical methods of evaluation 
include examination of published 
newsletters by a commit- 
tee whose duty is to criticize and 


series O1 


recommend. These committees 
range from professic val to amateur 
to: haphazard 

1. A Committee of the Federal 
Editors’ Association analyzes the 
newsletters of various government 
departments. 

2. An advisorv board of editors 
and journalists. 

3. An advisory committee of offi- 
cers of the national organization. 

1. A subcommittee of the execu- 
tive committee. 

5. Self-examination and analysis 
by the editor and staff of the news- 
letter. 

6. Comparison by staff with 
other newsletters in similar fields, 
and with treatment of similar mate- 
rial in newspapers and magazines. 

7. Request for evaluation from 
the publications section of some 
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agency with which newsletter’s or- 
ganization is affiliated; for instance, 
the Publications Office of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The foregoing lists of empirical 
and an: lytic al methods represent a 
wide range of alertness and_in- 
genuity on the part of those in- 
terested in knowing how effective 
their relied eck are. Obviously, 
the wisest course is to make a 
judicious and convenient combina- 
tion of both methods. 

The various reader responses 
which give empirical evidence are 
probably most effectively used 
when they are reduced to tabular 
form, and this can be done most 
easily by the questionnaire method. 
You will find that you get clearer 
and more comple te information if 
you ask a number of specific ques- 
tions and provide spaces for graded 
tabular answers, such as these: 

“Coverage of activities of local 
units if complete ‘ partial 
insufficient 

“Make-up and format are attrac- 
tive , average , dull 

You will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to get an accurate picture of 
opinion on such matters if the opin- 
ions are expressed by respondents 
in the form of unorganized exposi- 
tory comments. The subjective 
quality of such comments, added 
to the subjectivity of the person 
attempting to interpret them, makes 
it difficult to develop useful gen- 
eralizations. This is the reason for 
the ubiquitous questionnaire with 
its spaces for check marks. 

When the analytical method is 
used the group or committee that 
evaluates the newsletter ought to 
have a clear idea of the criteria it 
is applying. With professional edi- 
torial groups such criteria are im- 
plicit in their whole experience. 

When the group is composed of 
staff, members, and officers of the 
organization who are not them- 
selves publicists, the 
group would be wise to meet and 
discuss needs, standards and aims. 
Out of this discussion a systematic 
list of criteria could be drawn up. 

Such cri( ria should represent a 
combination of the special needs of 
the organization and the general 
qualities «| d editorial and pub- 
licity pract For such nonpro- 
fessional effective help 


editors or 


setting up these criteria can be ob- 
tained from the numerous publica- 
tions on newsletters and house 
organs that were reported by the 
respondents to the Council's ques- 
tionnaire. This bibliographical list 
appears at the end of this article. 
Evaluative criteria should be 
related to the all-important concep- 
tions of what the organization's 
purpose is, how the newsletter’s 
circulation bears on that as. 
and how the contents serve to ad- 
vance it. As you develop your 
criteria, and as you scan the’ many 
suggestions given above, keep these 
relationships constantly in mind. 


Local Newsletters 


Although the Council's question- 
naire was directed at nationally 
distributed newsletters, the com- 
mittee thought that illuminating 
comparisons might grow out of 
asking a few local organizations to 
report on their newsletters. The 
same questionnaire was sent to 
these selected respondents, with re- 
sults similar in the main to those 
reported for the nationally dis- 
tributed newsletters. 

Some differences emerged, how- 
ever. As might be expected, con- 
tents differed, with the local news- 
letters concentrating much more on 
personalities and reporting specific 
local developments. Much more 
frequently the local organizations 
reported that they used their news- 
letters as promotion devices for 
nonmembers. This is done in sev- 
eral ways in that copies are: 

1. Sent to all enquirers for in- 
formation about the organization, 
along with the specific reply. 

2. Sent to miscellaneous lists of 
people possibly interested. 

3. Included in gene ‘ral mail of 
organization as “stuffe rs.” 

4. Mailed to prospective mem- 
bers. 

5. Distributed at meetings. 

6. Sent to all people who make a 
financial contribution. 

7. Left in public libraries and 
offices for pickup. 

These practices are obviously 
most effective within a local area 
where casual readers of the news- 
letters will find much material that 
relates to their local knowledge and 


Continued on page 27 
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By BLUE CARSTENSON 


TIPS FOR CONFERENCE LEADERS 


Suggestions for making conference 


discussion groups more effective 


Successful conferences don't just 
happen. They are the result of 
careful preliminary planning, re- 
sulting in a program that meets the 
needs of the participants. Impor- 
tant to every conference are effec- 
tive and knowledgeable discussion 
leaders and recorders. 

The following ideas and helps for 
discussion leaders and_ recorders 
were prepared by the author for 
the Mayor's Conference on Youth 
for the City of Stockton, California. 
These were presented on separate 
sheets and given to the discussion 
leaders at a briefing session the 
night before the conference. The 
suggestions were reported to be 
quite effective in improving the 
quality of the discussion groups. 


Tips for Discussion Leaders 


Each discussion leader and each 
group is different, but there are 
some functions that need to happen 
in every discussion if it is to be 
productive. 

1. The discussion should be 
focused. Often the first part of the 
discussion will be devoted to ex- 
ploring and defining the problem. 
Without a clearly a fined topic, 
problem, or goal, discussion is often 
wasted time. One effective way is 
to list various aspects of the prob- 
lem, then discuss each of 
fully, in order of preference. 


these 


Bue CarsTENSON, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Community Council of 
Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
California, offers suggestions for re- 
corders and discussion leaders at a 
conference. These were prepared for 
the Mayor's Conference on Youth of 
the City of Stockton. Mr. Carstenson 
believes that briefing and guides for 
the group leaders inevitably add to 
the success of a conference. 
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This may help in keeping the 
group on the topic a require 
fewer comments like “I am not sure 
how the last few comments relate 
to our original topic,” or “we seem 
to be moving away from our orig- 
inal topic.” It is the discussion 
leader's job to keep the discussion 
on one topic at a time. However, 
if the group wants to change the 
topic, that’s fine too, but it's not 
productive to jump around too 
much. 

2. Discussion is at least 90 per 
cent listening—to what others say. 
Listening is difficult and the discus- 
sion leader should help first by 
listening extra hard himself. Sec- 
ondly, he should ask questions of 
clarification—(“I am not sure if I 
understood what you mean, or is 
this what you were saying,” or 

‘could you give us an example” ) 
Often reste iting a complex state- 
ment or idea just presented, can 
not only make sure that the idea is 
understood but can also make. it 
possible for others to more easily 
comment or develop the idea. 


2 


3. Handling problem members. 
This is another big task. Some peo 
ple continue to talk and dominate 
the discussion because they have 
the feeling that their point is not 
getting across. If the discussion 
leader can indicate in some way 
that he or she understands what 
the person is trving to say (whether 
they disagree or 
help. 

Others talk endlessly because ot 
deeper reasons, and it may be de 
sirable to break in and suggest that 
perhaps the group ought to hear 
from some of those who havent 
been participating. 

Most of the time, the discussion 
leader can redirect the discussion 
to persons who have not been par- 
ticipating such as “We have heard 


agree), it may 


Mr. Smith's ideas of this, now what 
do some of the rest of the group 
think about it?” The other side of 
this coin is that the discussion 
leader should help the silent mem- 
bers to get into the discussion. 

4, The discussion leader should 
be responsible for the comfort (but 
not so much comfort that rh go 
to sleep) for the group. There 
should be sufficient ventilation, 
good light. It has been found that 
sitting in a circle or even semicircle 
will greatly increase the amount of 
discussion that takes place. People 
communicate as much by their 
faces as by their words, and one of 
the world’s most difficult jobs is to 
keep up a conversation with the 
back of someone’s head. 

5. Another job that the leader 
must do is to help in the decision- 
making process. A study of groups 
which were seb showed that 
in general, they followed this pat- 
tern: (1) a clear definition of the 
sr (2) discussion of relevant 
facts and information and opinions, 
(3) suggestions of various solu- 
tions, (4) analysis of each of these 
solutions and their implications, 
(5) decision upon one of these, and 
(6) recommendations for imple- 
mentation. 

While it may not be desirable to 
follow the pattern in your group, 
the discussion leader should he ‘Ip 
the group move to decisions which 
have been agreed upon by the 
highest possible percentage of the 
members of your group. Your group 
may come up with a list of deci- 
sions and recommendations or it 
may come up with a number of 
good ideas. Either one can be use- 
ful, if they are well thought out. 
Remember, your recorder. is sup- 
posed to help you summarize the 
discussion and agreements reached. 
Continued on Inside Back Cover 
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= discussing the problems 
of adult education in the German 
East Zone, it might be appropriate 
to glance at the historical back- 
ground of the division of Germany. 


After the end of World War IL, 
the country was divided by the 
Allied Powers into four areas of 
occupation. The western part was 
subdivided into the British, French 
and U.S. Zones. After 1949, this 
part of Germany became the Fed- 
eral Republic. Towards the east, 
but geographically forming the 
middle part of Germany according 
to the 1937 boundaries, lies the 
Soviet Occupation Zone—the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. In_ its 
center lies Berlin, the former capital 
of all of Germany. Berlin is subject 
to the combined administration of 
the four powers, and is thus divided 
politically into two camps—just like 
the rest of the country. 

This geographical and political 
division of the country forms an 
important point in any discussion 


Donornea Lantos is a graduate stu- 
dent in Education at the University 
f California, Los Angeles. During 
a visit to Berlin last’ winter, Miss 
Lantos met both of the authors 
mentioned in her article and found 
ime t liscuss with each the data 
of vreu prese nted After 


reading their expositions on adult 
educat Germany’s East Zone, 
she fe that many lucators in 
the | l States might find this re- 
port of totalitarianism on education at 
all levels of particr rt terest 


under Po 


of Germany; it is a fundamental 
consideration in discussing educa- 
tional matters. While the educa- 
tional policies of the western zonal 
authorities reflect, to a degree, the 
ideals and practices of their respec- 
tive powers, the changes intro- 
duced in the German Democratic 
Republic attempt to approach or 
parallel the practices in the Soviet 
Union. There, political conversion 
is seen as an integral part of educa- 
tion. 

The western powers, however, 
are convinced that a system of edu- 
cation based on democratic prin- 
ciples and the free choice of the 
individual will eventually  con- 
tribute most to. the stability and 
political reliability of the new Ger- 
many. It is the aim of the western 
allies to change the outlook of the 
German people by making the 
schools the primary agents for the 
understanding and appreciation of 
democracy. 


In taking a first look at adult 
education in the German East 
Zone, it does not take long to real- 
ize that its goals and purposes are 
kept rigidly within the framework 
of official ideology. Here we have 
a system which is committed, in all 
its significant aspects, to the doc- 
trines of Marx and Lenin. Central- 
ized educational authorities, in 


planning use content, place 
heavy em) is on the natural and 
physic: al sciences because it is felt 
that thes iects contribute most 


directly to t+ mastery and control 


of the mat rial environment —a 


ADULT EDUCATION 


vital factor in defense and indus- 
trial development as envisaged by 
long-range economic planning. 

Two recent publications are likely 
to be of particular interest in view 
of the political controversy regard- 
ing East Germany today.® Both 
authors evaluate adult education in 
the German Democratic Republic 
from diametrically opposed points 
of view. Dr. Gutsche is associated 
with the “Senator fiir Volksbil- 
dung,” representing the West Ger- 
man adult education authorities; 
he assumes a critical approach to 
East German adult education, 
documenting with pertinent source 
material its organization and struc- 
ture as well as its curricular plan- 
ning. Dr. Gutsche not only analyzes 
the “philosophy of adult education 
in East Germany, but also describes 
the educational tasks and functions 
of the mass organizations and their 
cultural work among the popula- 
tion. 


There seems to be no doubt that 
adult education has been assigned 


,a major role in the German Demo- 


cratic Republic. In fact, its con- 
stitution makes explicit provision 
for adult education: Article 38, 
paragraph five ascribes to the 
“Volkshochschule” (People’s High 
School—hereafter referred to as 
VHS) the task of providing oppor- 
tunities for adults to acquire addi- 
tional education without interfer- 
ence with their productive activities 
or occupational obligations. More 
than one-third (36.4 per cent) of 
the state budget is allocated to 
educational, cultural, social and 
health purposes. 

°Dr. Heinz Gutsche, “Die Erwach- 
senenbildung in der Sou jetischen Besat- 
zungszone,” publ. Bundesministerium fiir 


Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, Bonn, 1958 (2 
vols. 


Dr. Erich Emmerling, “50 Jahre Volks- 


hochschule in Duetschland,’ Volk und 
Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, Berlin, 1958. 
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Programs are designed to help attain social 


objectives and stress communist ideology 


IN GERMANY’S EAST ZONE 


Such full support of education is 
made possible because the govern- 
ment is aware that all students, in 
the long run, will contribute to the 
national economy by attaining 
higher professional and vocational 
qualifications. 

The East German point of view 
is represented by Dr. Emmerling, 
research scientist at famous Leip- 
zig University (now renamed Karl- 
Marx U hiversity ). He begins with 
a survey of the early history of the 
VHS in ¢ rermany, The term was 
used for the first time about 1905. 

The idea, however, that educa- 
tional opportunities should be avail- 
able to the masses and easily acces- 
sible to all is about 100 years old, 
if one takes into consideration the 
early endeavors of the labor unions 
in providing schooling for their 
members. He proceeds to discuss 
in detail the changed role of the 
VHS in East Germany, reviewing 
their early efforts and first successes 
after World War II, and the pat- 
tern of reorganization and succes- 
sive changes in structure in response 
to changing needs. He con- 
cludes his study with an outline of 
how the cooperation of the VHS 
was enlisted by the government in 
the fulfillment of economic plans, 
and how these plans in’ turn 
affected the VHS. 

Dr. Emmerling’s focal point is 
the clarification of the relation of 
education in general, and of adult 
education in particular, to the 
whole order of society. He regards 
education in all its manifestations 
as having distinct class character, 
being a “tool” for the attainment 
of specific social objectives, hence 
inseparable from political and eco- 
nomic considerations. 

In his opinion there can be no 
neutrality on any Jevel of educa- 
tion. All schools and other educa- 
tional institutions anywhere, serving 
adults formally or informally, nat- 
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urally and unavoidably reflect their 
inherent philosophy and _predeter- 
mined purpose. Since there can be 
no objectivity anyway, he argues, 
no one should reproach the com- 
munists for stressing their own 
point of view, propagating it in 
their educational system and at the 
same time consciously pre venting 
the teaching of attitudes and opin- 
ions deemed undesirable by the 
government. 

Dr. Emmerling maintains that 
there is no such thing as knowledge 
for its own sake and that no study, 
whether science or art, can have 
any meaning apart from its social 
context. Anything short of this re- 
quirement is unrealistic, unproduc- 
tive, and just so much empty talk. 

The so-called “freedom” of adult 
education is viewed as nothing but 
a lack in educational direction, 
tending to obscure the social back- 
ground against which education 
functions. Although one may find 
in the west some courses attempt- 
ing to satisfy the legitimate needs 
of adults for education, most, he 
asserts, may be considered incon 
sequential since, while offering a 
vast variety of lectures and discus- 
sions, they fail to incorporate sys- 
tematic educational goals. Others 
are of strictly vocational value. 
while many have no more impor- 

tant function than to provide enter 
tainment. 

According to Dr. Emmerling 
such programs make up about 90 
per cent of all adult education 
courses in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In the East Zone, how 
ever, such courses are offered only 

specialized schools or the mass 
organizations, because they are not 
held to be truly the responsibility 
of adult education. In this wav, 
the VHS can be kept free to offer 
genuine intellectual “enlighten 
ment” as well as continuation edu 
cation, while serving the needs of 
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By DOROTHEA LANTOS 


man as well as of society, he asserts. 
These needs are defined as devel- 
oping in the individual an aware- 
ness of his own position within 
society, and strengthening his sense 
of responsibility towanile society 
generally, 

Such a definition reveals the 
philosophical issues behind adult 
education in the East Zone of Ger- 
many, and also its two-fold task: 
Ideological indoctrination to attain 
general conformity to prevailing 
politic: al philosophy; this is _ its 
prim ary function, since any totali- 
tarian state needs the undivided 
and loyal support of its citizens. 
The second function is the tr: ining 
of workers and specialists in im- 
portant skills without losing § val- 
uable man-hours in the educational 
process. 

In order to realize both of these 
goals, the VHS changed its pro- 
gram in such a way as to give it 
some of the character of the formal 
public schools. Those courses cater- 
ing to entertainment or vocational 
needs were delegated to the mass 
organizations or vocational schools 
with whom close cooperation was 
maintained. 

Prominent among the mass. or- 
ganizations is the “Society for the 
Propagation of Scientific Knowl- 
edge,” which took over the pro- 
grams of single lectures, or isolated 
courses of short duration; other 
mass organizations would be the 
womens clubs and associations, 
now charged with carrying on lec- 
tures and courses in subjects such 
as home economics or child care: 
the sports organizations serving 
physical education and sports pro- 
grams: and the “Culture Houses” 
or “Culture Clubs” sponsoring 
courses in various hobbies or avoca- 
tional interests, such as photog- 
raphy, amateur art, drama and 
music. Some of these offerings do 
exhibit a definite educational pur- 
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pose, but do not lead to a terminal 
degre or diploma. 

Subjects such as accounting, typ- 
ing, or foreign languages are now 
offered by business or 
language schools if such courses are 
taken for the improvement of oc- 
cupational qualifications or voca- 
There are, though, 
a certain number of such courses 
in the VHS, within the limitations 
of predetermined study plans, 
which make it possible for students 


vocational, 


tional training. 


to acquire such skills for their own 
personal use, 

Under such auspices, the VHS is 
indeed able 
tematic study plans with sharply 
which include final 
examinations and diplomas. These 

have the exclusive 
serving adults 
various 


to concentrate on sys- 
defined goals, 


schools now 
those 
obtain the 
types of school diplomas through 
channels. In this way, 
VHS would be 
enabled to ascend the educational 
ladder for which such diplomas 
might be 


function ol 
who did not 


regulai 


graduates from the 


a prerequisite. 


Curriculum in the VHS 


These are the main types of 
study program in the VHS in the 
East Zone of Germany: 

|. The comprehe nsive study 
vlan, leading to the Elementary, 
Middle School, or Secondary School 
Diploma with the Abitur (roughly 
Associate in Arts 
degree) which is a prerequisite for 


equivalent to the 


university admission. 

Oo. 6 The 
plan preparing for 
the technical colleges, o 
fication to take correspondence 
courses in technical subjects on the 
university level. 


comprehensive study 
into 


r tor quali- 


entrance 


) 


3. Single courses in specialized 
subjects, leading to the level of 
graduation from Elementary, Mid- 
dle School, or Secondary School in 
that particular subject. 

It seems apparent that all these 
plans reflect a well-organized sys- 
tem of adult education as it is con- 
ceived in the 
Republic. 


of it is invariably 


German Democratic 
However, every aspect 
y tied to and de- 
pendent upon doctrinary pring iples. 
Every citizen is urged to fulfill his 
duties to society, one of which is to 


raise his educational and vocational 
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qualifications. In this connection, 
Lenin’s statement is quoted: 
“Among the foremost tasks of each 
citizen is his obligation—first, to 
learn; saab to a arn; and third- 
ly, to learn, and then to make cer- 
tain that this acquired knowledge 
is applied to concrete tasks ahead.” 

In the last analysis there is be- 
hind every pedagogical endeavor 
the mission with which education 
has been charged, namely, to im- 
bue all learners with the philos- 
ophy of communism to be put into 
practice for the benefit of the state. 

To return to Dr. Gutsche, West 
Zone critic of East Zone adult edu- 
cation, his criticism pivots around 
the concepts of man’s intellectual 
development and his freedom of 
choice, Although these are pro- 
claimed to be part of the philosophy 
of adult education in the East Zone, 
they have a different meaning be- 
they lack what we would 
consider the necessary ingredients 
of freedom, those ingre dieats which 
we believe to be the essential ele- 
ments and indeed the intrinsic 
sources of strength and appeal 
adult education. 


cause 


It seems that the basic principles 
of voluntary attendance and _ free 
choice of courses do not exist in 
practice in the East Zone. While it 
might appear that nobody is forced 
by law to attend classes or to take 
specific courses, social pressure and 
effective indoctrination do contain 
potent compulsive elements. The 
principles of freedom per se are in- 
terpreted and modified to agree 
with a dogma which has as its basic 
tenet the subordination of the in- 
dividual! to the demands of society. 

Dr. Gutsche quotes the argument 
of an East German speaker who 
asserts that “freedom” is a concept 
not be argued at all, 
since it changes its content accord- 
ing to the society in which it is 
applied. “We approach the con- 
cept of ‘freedom’ from the point of 
view of the productivity of the in- 
dividual | the welfare of all, 
centralizing all educational en- 
deavor in order to overcome the 
‘anarchy private interests’ so 
apparent dult education in the 
West!” 

Such 
tion of t] 
led to tl 


which need 


-minded  interpreta- 
nections of education 
5 itself becoming the 
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object of planning. There were not 
only orders to open additional VHS 
in every town and county district, 
but also orders for their being re- 
structured into institutions parallel- 
ing the formal schools for the pur- 
pose of ensuring greater efficiency 
in the transmission of education. 

In the Five-Year Plan for Eco- 
nomic Development (1951-1955) 
an increase in the number of par- 
ticipants in adult education from 
305.000 to 1,000,000 was ordered. 
There were directives to increase 
emphasis on science courses; to 
increase their number by at least 
50 per cent per district and aca- 
demic year; to increase the propor- 
tion of science courses to fe per 
cent of all courses offered; to in- 
crease the number of participants 
in science courses by 25 per cent; 
and to increase the number of adult 
students from workers’, employees’, 
and peasants’ groups in all science 
courses to $0 per cent. This last 
order was clearly intended to con- 
centrate more fully the power of 
scientific knowledge in those seg- 
ments of the popuk ition considered 
to be most reliable politically. 

All course content, however, in- 

variably stresses its relationship to 
politic: il and economic issues. Even 
strictly technical courses, without 
any obvious connection to such is- 
sues, are made available only with 
concurrent enrollment in courses 
for political theory. At the same 
time, courses deemed undesirable 
or unessential by the planning 
authorities are either reduced in 
number, or limited in participation, 
or not scheduled at all; “insufficient 
demand” would soon make them 
disappear altogether from the pro- 
gram. 

Practices such as these illustrate 
how adult education in the German 
Democratic Republic cannot grant 
the individual a free choice of in- 
terests and activities. Not only are 
all offerings directed to conform 
strictly to predetermined plans, but 
they are also heavily saturated with 
prop: anda. 

This applies not only to the VHS, 
but in equal measure to the pro- 


grams of the mass organizations 
and the vocational schools. More- 
over, all educational institutions 


are under obligation to train needed 


Continued on page 21 
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Describing the rewards of teaching a class of adults in personality development 


ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE! 


M,. COLLEGE Introductory Psy- 


chology professor used to tell us, 
“If you want to be interesting, be 
interested.” It’s taken years, how- 
ever, for me to learn the depth of 
wisdom of this simple statement. 
How often I’ve discovered that 
fun’s the reward for taking on some 
experience it has been my first im- 
pulse to reject! And very often my 
pleasure has been sweeter for being 
unexpected. 

Last fall another opportunity to 
prove the adage presented itself. 
My phone rang one day, and | 
found myself talking to the super- 
visor of Family Life Education of 
the Detroit Public Schools. She 
wanted to know if I would be will- 
ing to teach a course in Personality 
Development in one of the city’s 
evening schools. Suppressing a 
gulp, I asked for more information. 

The Adult Education Depart- 
ment, it seems, had organized a 
course a year or two before called, 
provoci atively, Charm School. 

For several semesters the class 
had been well-attended, but the 
directors of the program were not 
satisfied. They felt that too much 
emphasis had been placed on 
fragile, outer charm and too little 
on inner charm. They wanted to 


Tuerese E. Kipper, reporting on a 
class she taught for the Adult Educa- 
tion Department of the Detroit Board 
of Education, indicates that there are 
special rewards for the teacher of 
adults. Her supervisor writes: “She 
brought to adult education the view- 
point of a well-educated professional 
woman, a mother, and a citizen, but 
not the formal training of a profes- 
sional educator. Her final report to 
her class is the most glowing  state- 
ment of the vision and “philosophy of 
most of us in adult education that 1 
have seen in many years.” 


May, 1959 


By THERESE E. KIDDER 


help the students achieve enduring 
charm through understanding one’s 
own behavior and that of others. 

This new subject matter I could 
approach with confidence. Both my 
undergraduate and graduate work 
at Notre Dame and Western Re- 
serve had been in the fields of psy- 
chology and social case work. In- 
dividual counseling and human 
relations were my forte after 15 
years as worker, supervisor and 
executive in psychiatric and med- 
ical clinics, as well as family and 
children’s agencies. But I had never 
taught a class. And as for uttering 
the last word on make-up, hairdos, 
clothes — well, after being away 
from the working world for several 
vears to be sole ‘ly a wife and home- 
maker, and a mother to a school- 
age boy and preschool girl, I rather 
needed updating myself. 

My immediate reaction was to 
refuse till an assignment narrowed 
to my talents came along. But 
something stopped me. Perhi aps it 
was the lure of stimulating activity 
with other adults after ences of 
daily living with my children. Per- 
haps the excuse for sprucing up 
Wouldn't my students likewise be 
housewives, I rationalized, newly 
wakened to an interest in their 
outer and inner selves? Why not 
have a go at it together? On the 
spur of the moment, I said, “Yes,” 
and thus began one of my most 
exciting experiences, 


To Inspire Confidence 


First, | took a good, long look at 
my appearance and mapped out a 
campaign of overhauling so I'd in- 
spire confidence by looking the 
part. A survey of my wardrobe 
convinced me that one or two new 
blouses and perhaps some new 
earrings would enable me to appear 


before my class with some. self- 
assurance, 

While my neighbor baby-sat with 
my daughter, I made an appoint- 
ment with my long-neglected hair- 
dresser and came away with a new 
hair style I'd been admiring in the 
fashion magazines. On the way 
home I stopped at the library and 
told the librarian my problem. She 
became quickly one of the most 
ardent supporters of the class and 
sent me home carrying an armload 
of books. For the 12-week duration 
of the course, I had a second home 
at the library during school hours. 

While the children’s librarian 
found books for my daughter and 
enrolled her in the weekly story 
hour, | browsed through volumes 
my librarian friend had set aside 
for me. I had never before realized 
the tremendous resources of the 
public library or the hours of effort 
that librarians willingly spend to 
find just the right book for one of 
their clients. 

On the Friday afternoon before 
my class was to start, I attended 
the opening adult education teach. 
ers meeting at the high school. The 
building was a bustle of activity, 
and | felt a strange thrill at being 
on the faculty side of the school 
business after my many years as a 
student, and, more recently, as a 
parent. 

The evening school principal 
greeted me cordially and turned 
me over to an experienced teacher 
who answered a few of my ques- 
tions before the meeting started. 
An hour later | found myself walk- 
ing out of the building, a sheaf of 
notes filled with administrative de- 
tails in my purse and a class list of 
the names and addresses of 17 
women in my hand. As far as the 
school was concerned, | was ready 
to begin. ; 
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As far as I was concerned, I was 


Who were 


in a state of near panic. 


these women? Why had they en- 
rolled in my class? How could I 
evel e them the information, the 
training, the experience they were 


seeking? For six days the midnight 
oil burned while I reviewed my 
subject and prepared lectures. 

| found myself struggling through 
all sorts of labyrinths to 
speakers who could bring special- 
to the 
| worried about techniques 


neage 
engage 


ized information class ses- 
SOUS 
discussion. 


list 


for motivating 
The 
committed to mages 

Finally it was 7:00 p.m. on a 
warm Thursday night in late Sep- 
tember and | stood in a fluorescent- 
17 women 
varying 


group 


names of my class were 


lighted classroom before 


of assorted ages and eXx- 


pec tations. 


Why They Enrolled 


Suddenly, 
list 
23, and pretty and refres hing 
had pit 
because she was worried about her 
inability to mix with her elders. She 
succeeded in charming us all from 
the very first meeting. Paula, 39, 
had worked but 


the assembly line of an auto plant. 


the names on my class 


became persons. —— age 
as a 


rainwashed breeze, 


never anywhere 
Impeccably groomed, she was in- 
tent on learning to act like the doc- 
wanted to 
36, was a skilled 
rent-a-car 
But she needed perspective 
to learn that minor faux pas needn't 
destroy her exciting possibilities. 

Sophie of the delightful accent 
and beautiful smile, capable seam- 


tors rec eptionist she 
Geraldine, 


hobbyist 


become. 
dance and 


driver. 


stress, milliner, onetime displaced 
saw everyone but herself as 
a marvel. Admiration and approval 
of herself her great 
Maureen and Rita were mothers in- 
tent on helping teen-age daughters 


person, 


were needs. 


overcome social reticence. 
The ' 
housewives with small children and 
interminable tasks, desperately try- 
ing to retain a scrap of individual- 
“ng or older women with families 
gone, unaccustomed to new 
dom for pursuing their interests. 


How, L asked myself, 
btain at 


remainder were either young 


free- 


' could each 
least something of 
the hly individual help for which 


Ole 


—o 


she enrolled? Why not begin with 
common need? Most were ‘shy and 
inarticulate. They needed to com- 
municate freely, to let their collec- 
tive wealth of experience flow back 
and forth, contributing to mutual 
enrichment: surely all could benefit 
from this. 


Theme of the Course 


After a pleasant few 
spent in getting acquainted with 
each other, we launched into a dis- 
cussion built around a quotation 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Every 
man | way my 
superior, and in that I can learn of 
him.” We talked about the uni- 
versal desire for love, for approval, 
and for favorable 
others. As 
speakers we had a charming cou- 
ple; the man an 
hairdresser, now an 
minister 

“it helps to remember we're all 
in the same boat,” he reassured the 
group. interest in the 
other fellow and learning to put 


minutes 


meet is in some 


for recognition, 


attention from guest 
and 


ordained 


ex-wrestler 


“Genuine 


oneself in his place go a long way 
towards conquering our own fear 
and embarrassment.” 

This became the theme of the 
During coffee breaks at 
subsequent sessions, we practiced 
informa! gradually 
progressing to sharing experiences 
since the previous meeting, talking 
about hobbies or special interests, 
and discussing the extent of appli- 
cation of quotations like this one 
from Walpole: “People extremely 
reserved are like old enamelled 
watches with painted faces that 
prevent your seeing what time it is.” 

The success of rebuilding any 
struct: personality included, rests 
dequate foundation, in my 

Whether the goal be lus- 


course. 


conversation, 


on an 
opinion 


trous hair and a glowing skin; 
queen ture with a figure to 
envy; dynamic, serene, and 
happy tion, the indispensable 
prerequ is good health. Thus 


medical ntion 
manacineg 


weight | 


was urged for 


onic illness, achieving 


r gain, and alleviating 


psychose complaints. 

Clean| good nutrition, ade- 
quate re re emphasized as pre- 
liminar) ‘are of body, face, 
hands r. A physical educa- 


Pee, 
(ease 
| 


tion instructor from a local univer- 
sity was invited to demonstrate 
simple exercises each woman could 
practice to improve body tone and 
correct minor posture defects. 
Early in the semester we began 
to consider the effect on our per- 
sonalities of the image of ourselves 
we hold in our mind. A woman 
with lovely eyes might neglect 
their enhancement for fear of at- 
tracting attention to her too large 
Another might wrongly be 
convinced she has thick legs or a 
hopelessly flat chest because her 
family alwavs told her so. Yet an- 
other might venture nothing with 


nose. 


wispy straight hair because, “No 
matter what you do with it, it al- 
ways looks the same.” 

Such attitudes about self were 


condemned as obstacles to objec- 
tive evaluation of true appearance. 
If they are allowed to continue un- 
checked, the ‘y will certainly impose 
severe limitations on pote ntial im- 
provement. Changes for the better. 
it was emphasized, need to be 
planned in keeping with a woman's 
life role. A mother with limited 
social life needs to map out a course 
of self-improvement suited to her. 
This course would be different from 
that of the career girl, the biggest 
part of whose day is spent in an 
office, or that of the matron with a 
sce of teas and club dates. 

In these early meetings a model, 
a cosmetician, and hair stylist came 
to the class to give demonstrations 
and specific advice, using volun- 
teers from the class. Our most will- 
ing guinea pig and comedy relief 
was Laurie who donned many dif- 
ferent outfits, allowed her face to 
be made up in a variety of ways, 
and permitted her waist- le ngth hair 
to be cut. She was full of that en- 
thusiasm for new experience which 
itself would carry her a long way 
towards achieving the charm she 
sought. 


Developing Outer Charm 


\s we dealt with outer charm, 
the wealth of material in issue after 
issue of women’s magazines, daily 
papers, and radio and TV programs 
was introduced as a mean of keeping 
au courant in these areas. Students 
were encouraged to seek comment 


on whether the ensembles, hair 
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styles, or make-up they wore en- 
hanced appearance and met stand- 
ards suggested by the experts. This 
mutual evaluation served to intro- 
duce the idea that “Beauty is in the 
eve of the beholder” and led us 
smoothly into the broader concepts 
of inner, eternal charm. 

We explored the value of a smile, 
of attentive listening, and of gen- 
uine interest in others. Maureen, 
mother of two teen-age daughters, 
opened all our eyes one evening 
when in a discussion on tact, she 
said: “You don't say thoughtless 
things that hurt other persons if 
you are really interested in what 
they are saying. It’s when your at- 
tention wanders that you find your- 
self blurting out something that you 
wish you had never said.” 


Contributing to the Occasion 


Each student was urged to think 
of herself as making a contribution 
to whatever occasion she attended. 
It might be admiration, affection, 
appreciation, beauty, cheer, a com- 
pliment, poise, sympathy, any num- 
ber of things, all of which are 
better than an attitude of “I'm here, 
but I don’t know why.” 


Self-centeredness, suspicion, fear, 
hate, jealousy were considered as 
traits which hinder ease and friend- 


The effect of family back- 
ground and early experience in the 
origin of attitudes toward 
self were illustrated by the Coronet 
films Control Your Emotions and 
Feeling Left Out. Newspaper biog- 
raphies like Eleanor Roosevelt's 
and Dinah Shore's illustrated how 
successful and respected public 
figures controlled or eliminated 
traits which might easily have de- 
stroyed them, through the use of 
sublimation, compensation, 
alization, or identification. 

Conversely, escapades ot notori- 
ous people or criminals illustrated 
how persistent, immature behavior 
creates individual, community, and 
family problems. Causes of inferior- 
ity feelings and how to combat 
them were considered. Brief tests 
of inferiority, self-confidence, love 
of others, were given for the stu- 
dent's self- enlightenment. In this 
way each might gain insight into 
her own personality and ascertain 
where improvement could be made. 


liness. 


one ’s 


ration- 


For, in the words of the Chinese 
philosopher Lao Tzu: “He who 
knows others is clever, but he who 
knows himself is enlightened.” 


Personality Inventory 


At the final session an outline 
was distributed, entitled “My inven- 
tory for continuing personality de- 
velopment.” Assets considered over 
the weeks were listed in one col- 
umn under the heading “The wom- 
an I am” with space to evaluate 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory.” A 
second column was titled “The 
woman I want to become” with 
room for “Ideas to grow on.” Long- 
range planning to attain improve- 
ment was suggested, as well as 
continued inspirational and_ infor- 
mational reading. 

Various types of classes, hobbies, 
or volunteer work, from which a 
woman could select to strengthen 
her weakest areas, were analyzed. 
Had there been time, an added 
spe vaker from United Community 
Services might have contributed by 
discussing volleatces opportunities. 

Asked which points covered in 
the course were most helpful, Paula, 
our aspiring doctor's receptionist, 
said “The most helpful point was 
about talking to other people. | 
have never been able to carry on 
any conversation. Now | know how 
to listen.” 

“The best of all is that the course 
made me conscious of others, their 
interests and desires, and how | 
could respond to them and gain 
mutually,” said Geraldine. “The 
clothing stylist gave me_ lots of 
things to kee ‘p in mind about color, 
style s, and sizes of 
several others reported. 

As for myself, what did I get out 
of the experience besides the mod- 
est hourly fee | was paid? A heart- 
warming example that the course 
had helped one student came at the 
tenth meeting at which surprise re- 
freshments were served. These had 
been cooperatively assembled un 
der the direction of Sophie who, 10 
weeks bofere, would never have 
imagined herself as a leader in any 
thing. 

When the course was over, m\ 
husband and I were guests of honor 
at a dinner party the women had 
planned in the final weeks of the 


accessorie Ss.” 


semester. As I looked around that 
evening at my students, all attrac- 
tively dressed and in animated con- 
versation, | thought over the 
changes that had taken place in 
three months. Truly they hardly 
seemed to be the same women who 
had started together in September. 

Best of all, I discovered that, 
though still a little fearful, most of 
them had been captured by the 
rewards of meeting challenges and 
were looking for more. Many of my 
students had enrolled for the next 
semester in other adult education 
classes: three in Public Speaking, 
three in Psychology, two in Milli- 
nery, one in Typing, one in Crea- 
tive Writing, and one in Ballroom 
Dancing. 

“TI do it,” in place of “I'd rather 
not,” had opened the way to a 
thrilling adventure for me. 

What more could a teacher ask? 


Adult Education in Germany’s 
East Zone 
Continued from page 18 


manpower. Thus another vital ele- 
ment of adult education—that of 
the right for self-determined  in- 
tellectual improvement—has been 
twisted into the utilitarian concept 
that the state’s needs transcend the 
individual's right to pursue his own 
path for finding fulfillment in learn- 
ing. 

In pondering the future of 
divided Germany, one must not dis- 
regard this deep gap between the 
objectives of eth systems. In the 
East Zone we see how people are 
trained to become technically effi- 
cient and politically reliable citi- 
zens of their society. A thorough 
grounding in materialistic ide ology 
eliminates the search for what might 
be called “objective” truth as bour- 
geois thinking. 

The Federal Republic of West 
Germany, in) common with the 
Western World, believes in the in- 
dividual’s right to self-determina- 
tion and his opportunity to reflect 
impartially upon social and_polit- 
ical facts. In the long run, such 
irreconcilable differences will result 
in a wider separation between the 
pe ople in the two parts of Germ: iny 
than mere measures of political or- 
ganization could ever accomplish. 
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AEAS ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1958 


1). winc the past vear adult edu- 
cation in the United States remained 
in the spotlight as never betore. 
The number and types of program 
sponsors continued to increase, fed- 
eral support expanded, religious 
organizations indicated strong com- 
mitments to adult education under- 
takings industrial 


establishments expi inded education 


business and 


opportunities for employees, and in 
general, millions of adults, partici 
pating in programs of their own 
choosing, indicated an acceptance 
of and commitment to adult educa- 
tion. 

The AEA 


in the field, continued through its 


recognizing its role 


membership to look toward a more 
better informed and 
more vigilant citizenry. 

Since 


productive 


a voluntary association is 


absolutely dependent upon the in- 
terest 


enthusiasm and active co- 
operation ot its membership, and 
since such an association must con- 
tinually evaluate its own nature 
and role in society, the Executive 
Committee early in 1958 negotiated 
with the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, to 
in intensive study of AEA, 
under the direction of Dr. 
deS. Brunner. 

This study, to be completed prior 
to the 1959 Buffalo Conference, 


has been designed to provide an- 


conduct 


Edmund 


swers to three basic questions: 

|. What should be the principal 
objectives and program of a na- 
tional organization concerned with 
adult education in relation to the 
basic problems, needs, and trends? 

2. What organizational and ad- 
ministrative pattern or 
appear desirable 
objecti es? 

3. What are the 
probk 1S 


patterns 
to achieve these 
causes of the 
and difficulties which the 
AEA has faced since its founding? 


By GLENN JENSEN 


Executive Director 


In order to obtain the necessary 


data, Dr. Brunner and his: staff 
have employed a number of re- 
search methods. Briefly these tech- 
niques are: 

1. A questionnaire has been 
mailed to all members of the Asso- 
ciation providing ample opportu- 
nity for members to express their 
views and opinions about AEA. 

2. Approximately 70 members of 
AEA have been intensively inter- 
viewed. These members were se- 
lected such a way as to insure 
ast gd il distribution. 

Approximately 1,000 question- 
naires were mailed to ex-members. 
nonmembers and individuals work- 
ing in closely related fields. 

4. Approximately 30 personal 
interviews are be ing conducte d with 
ex-members, nonmembers and indi- 
viduals working closely related 
fields. 

5. Approximately 30 personal 
interviews are be ing conducted with 
leaders of other associations, to- 
gether with an analysis of docu- 
mentary materials from the files 
of these associations. - 

6. An examination of the his- 
torical materials from the office of 
the Association is being conducted. 
7. Several meetings tebween the 
director of the study and the Execu- 
tive Committee of AEA have been 
held to discuss detailed plans and 
the nature of the final report. 

Even while the staff, the officers 
and memb of AEA were busy 
with direction-finding they were 
also giving ly of their time and 
talents to stle with problems 
of finance mbership, programs, 


conferences publications. 


Member: “ 


Althoug! mbe rships dropped 
to 5,784 end of 1958. this 


drop of about 1.200 was approxi- 
mately half the number taken off 
the rolls during 1957. Six states 
(Delaware, Indiana, Montana, 
Nevada, South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming) gained in numbers of AEA 
members during the year. Dis- 
tribution of membership in Decem- 
ber 1958 was as follows: 
General 3,980 
Professional 1.597 
Contributing 66 
Organizational 69 
Organizations of CNO 72 
Total 5,784 
The Delegate Assembly has re- 
peatedly expressed its convictions 
as to the importance of establishing 
strong relationships among all per- 
sons concerned with adult educa- 
tion locally, state-wide, and region- 
ally. One attempt to accomplish 
this relationship has been the joint 
membership plan in which 15 states 
participated during 1958. The plan 
provides that joint membership be- 
tween AEA and state associations 
shall be made available to those 
states which request it and which 
are accepted into membership by 
the AEA Executive Committee. The 
AEA remits 20 per cent of each 
member's dues to the state associa- 
tion. Last year 2,500 members be- 
longed to AEA under this plan. 


Membership Field Services 


The great bulk of the work in 
promoting membership and_ field 
services during the year fell to the 
committee headed by Olive McKay 
and Cayce Sc: irborough. With a 
small budget, but a lot of deter- 
mination, the ‘se volunteers devel- 
oped a system of state membership 
coordination that now appears to 
be the basic answer to many mem- 
bership problems. Plans were pre- 
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sented last year to expand the co- 
ordinating function in a manner 
which would provide for a member 
from each region to serve on the 
Membe ‘ship and Field Service 
Committee who would in turn work 
closely with the Executive Com- 
mittee member of that region as 
well as with the State Coordinator 
of the region. 

The expectations are that this 
team of state coordinators, mem- 
bership committee members and 
Executive Committee members will 
provide the liaison necessary to get 
the job done. With the active sup- 
port of the central staff and officers 
of AEA, field services were pro- 
vided to state and regional associa- 
tions across the country whenever 
requests were received. 

Indications of the interest created 
by the Field Service Committee 
were the two highly successful 
meetings arranged at Cincinnati by 
Cavce Scarborough for state adult 
education association presidents and 
the leaders of local adult education 
councils, Twenty-two officers from 
19 states attended the presidents’ 
meeting and 13 leaders from 11 
local councils participated in the 
latter. 


Publications 


This Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Philip Klein, was active 
throughout the year. It provided 
the leade ‘ship in securing a grant 
from FAE for the publication of a 
Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States, to be completed 
and published in 1959. Through 
the efforts of the Editor of ApuLT 
LeapersHip, Nicholas P. Mitchell; 
the Editor of Aputr Epucation, 
Thurman White; the Managing 
Editor, Amy Fahlgren; and an 
active corps of associate editors, 
AEA was able to bolster its publi- 
cations resources. Volunteers plave d 
an important and fundamental role 
in this endeavor. 

To implement the work of Sec- 
tion and Committee chairmen. 
Aputt Leapersuip published during 
1958 numerous articles dealing with 
techniques or describing successful 
programs in these subject areas. 
Aputt Epucation continued to pre- 
sent articles reflecting the scholarly 
thinking of leaders in the field of 
adult education. 
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A new AEA Monograph, Seeking 
Common Ground in Adult Educa- 
tion, was completed during the year 
under the editorship of Robertson 
Sillars, with the foreword by Ken- 
neth Benne. The Monograph dealt 
with (1 ) the goals of adult educa- 
tion, (2) personal growth and group 
membership, (3) ) private rights and 
public welfare, and (4) the educa- 
tive society. The publication in- 
cludes the papers presented at the 
Conference on the Philosophy of 
Adult Education, held in’ North 
Andover, Massachusetts, in October 
1956, most of which had previously 
been published in Aputr Epuca- 
TION. Costs of the Conference and 
of publishing the monograph were 
underwritten by the Fund for Adult 
Education. 


Committees, Commissions 
and Sections 


Vice President Leslie E. Brown 
served as Chairman of the 
mittee on Committees, Commis- 
sions and Sections. This brief re 
port can in no way relate the efforts 
and success of his chairmanship. 
Highlights of Section activities and 
reports of Section chairmen ap- 
peared in the January issue of 
Aputr Lrapersuip. Following is a 
list of active Committees, Commis- 
sions and Sections, the names of 
the chairmen, and a brief statement 
of their activity. 

Membership and Field Service 
Committees. Co-Chairmen were 
Olive J. McKay and Cayce C. Scar- 
borough, whose activities are de- 
scribed above. 

Conference Policy. Eugene 1. 
Johnson, Chairman, functioned ca- 
pably in directing the policies gov- 
erning selection of a conference 
site, conference planning and evalu 
ation, in the reporting of the con- 
ferences, and pointing up the need 
for a Conference Planning Manual 
which is being compiled by the 
conference manager. 

International Liaison. Under the 
chairmanship of William C. Rogers 
this committee maintained AEA’s 
interest in the problems of world 
affairs by pressing for the full sup- 
port of the proposal for an Inte 
national Work Conference on Adult 
Edueation in 1961; expressing AE A’s 
particular interest in the use of 


Com- 


UNESCO’s Bulletin of Funda- 
mental and Adult Education; and 
by supporting an AEA representa- 
tive to the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

Constitution and By-Laws. At 
the Delegate Assembly meeting in 
Noveinlies 1958, it was voted that 
this committee be transferred from 
the status of a standing committee 
to an ad-hoc committee, to be con- 
stituted by the president when the 
need. arises. 

Social Philosophy. Under the di- 
rection of John Walker Powell, 
Chairman, this Committee devel- 
oped a proposal for a network 
social philosophers among mem- 
bers of AEA. The plan’s basic idea 
was to encourage members to dis- 
cuss the trends, values, and direc- 
tions that AEA might take in the 
vears to come. The Chairman also 
undertook the editing of a special 
publication incorporating reprints 
of articles in) Aputr LEADERSHIP 
and Aputr Epucation that concern 
the philosophy of adult education. 
It is expected that this will be used 
as a resource for discussion groups 
across the country. 

Legislative Policies. Wilmer 
Bell, Chairman, and his Legislative 
Policies Committee found the op- 
portunity for face-to-face discus- 
sions of the Washington group of 
great value and encouraged the 
continuation of this experiment. 
Group meetings during the year 
with the Inter-Association Confer- 
ence proved profitable; and, from 
questionnaires sent out by the Com- 
mittee, a five-point program was 
developed. The Delegate Assembly 
endorsed these policies and recom- 
mended that every influence be 
exerted to gain legislative support 
for them; also, that a conference 
be arranged with the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to 


discuss plans, problems, and oppor- 


tunities for the future; that legis- 
lative information should be dis- 
seminated through the publications 
of AEA. 

Training and Professional Devel- 
opment, Under the Chairmanship 
of Martin Chamberlain it was de- 
cided that the merger of this com- 
mittee with the Section on Profes 
sional Adult Education, chaired by 
Coolie Verner, would best 
the present needs of ABA, 


serve 
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tion on Training and Development 
in Adult Education was constituted 
with a program to promote research 
in training and development, and to 


provide educational experience to 


increase professional competence. 


Commissions 


Architecture. John Becker and 
his Commission on Architecture for 
Adult Education achieved success 
in their long-term planning for the 
National Conference on Architec- 
ture for Adult Edueation held at 
Purdue University early in Decem- 
ber. The Conference brought. to- 
gether almost 200 architects, adult 
educators, and other educational 
leaders, for the purpose of develop 
ing a better understanding of the 
unique requirements of adult edu- 
cation as they relate to physical 


\ full report 


being 


facilities for le 
of this 
wrepared and will be published and 


arning. 
Conterence is now 


distributed this spring. 
Adult Literacy 
continued with its intensive pro- 


This Commission 


gram to combat the serious problem 
of illiteracy. 
again the 


— 


Ambrose Caliver was 


active chairman of this 
grou ip. supported by le adetrs trom 
business, labor and education. Prob- 
lems that must be coped with are 
related by Mr. ¢ 
in the 
LEADERSHIP. 
Professors of 


‘aliver in an article 
November issue of ApuUL1 
Adult) Education 
This Commission was established 
by the 
1956 and has been pursuing the 


Executive Committee in 


charge of studving the problems 
that relate to the development of 
graduate university curriculum for 
the profe sional education of adult 


educator The 


ducts an annual seminar each spring 


Commission con- 
for its members, providing them 
with an opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems, trends and procedures that 
relate to the development of gradu 
ate study in the field. Dr. Wilbur 


C. Hallenbeck was Chairman. 


Sections 


Education for Aging. This Sec- 
tion is under the direction of 
Herbert ©. Hunsaker of Purdue 
University, now President-Elect of 


AEA Three 
ported 


resolutions were sup- 


hy this section; commending 


the authorization of the White 
Conterence Act of 1961; 
urging the 


House 
increase oft appropria- 
tions to the States for conference 
preparation; and pledging con- 
tinued AEA support of the Office 
of Education's program of providing 
funds and resources for work in the 
area of aging, with suggestions that 
the program be expanded. 
Education and Industry. Co- 
Chairmen Tenho E. 
Robert Risley held two highly suc- 
cessful regional meetings during the 


Hermanson and 


devoted to a discussion 
Adult Education in 


Business and Industry, and the sec- 


vear, one 
of a policy ot 


ond to planning on-going work 

At the annual meeting 
a round-table Adult 
Education in Business and Industry 
was presided over by Elbert W. 
Burr, with panel me “mbers of Harold 
S. Sloan and Emil A. Mesics. 


the group 
discussion on 


Endicott Conference 


At the Endicott, N. Y., 
ence 15 adult educators from the 
East and Midwest met on April 
19-20, 1958. to explore the role 
of adult education in modern busi- 
ness and industry. The general 


conter- 


purpose of the conference was two- 
fold: (1) to explore problem areas 
and needs growing out of increased 
educational activities within or re- 
lated to the business and industry 
provide initial 
impetus, if warranted, for an AEA 
special interest section that could 
help to unify 
within t! 
complex 


sector; and (2) 


educational efforts 
business and industry 
In order to implement the areas 
of needed work the group agreed 
on the fol! 
L. Ore 


be initiat 


ving lines of action: 
vational planning should 
in preparation for for- 
mal installation of such a section at 
1958 Al 
2. Efi 


promote 


onterence, 

should be made to 

exploratory meetings 
on a regio XASIS, 

3. Some 
publicizing 


us of promoting and 
idea of a special 
adult educa- 
and industry should 
ive special commit- 
rry out these plans. 
\ffairs. Chaired by 
this section devel- 


interest section tor 
tion in busi 
be initiated 
tees were t 
Interna 
Leonard 


oped, fro! tionnaire, opinions 


as to “what kinds of people are 
attracted to adult education pro- 
grams on world affairs” and “what 
implications these facts have for 
program planning?” From that be-* 
ginning was developed the Interna- 
tional Affairs Conference topic. 

Home and Family Life. This sec- 
tion “saluted” its Chairman, Dr. 
Mary Lyle, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education at lowa State, 
who since 1952 had developed this 
section, with her vision and energy, 
into one of the largest in AEA. 
During this past year, she with Ann 

M. Krost, Priscilla Rugg and other 
members of her committee, devel- 
oped an on-going program which 
has received much favorable com- 
ment from AEA members. 

Education for Non-English S peak- 
ing Adults. Under the dynamic 
chairmanship of Angelica W. Cass, 
this Section was most active last 
vear. Two meetings were held at 
the Donnell Branch of the New 
York City Public Library in 1958 
as planned for at meetings held at 
the 1957 conference. Interest has 
grown in the work of this section 
as representatives of various agen- 
cies and groups have joined in 
attacking the problem of the non- 
English speaking adult. 

Labor Education. Emery Bacon, 
Chairman, proved an active and 
successtul director for the several 
meetings he called to carry on the 
activities of the section. Two of the 
meetings centered attention on the 
topic “Roadblocks to Cooperation 
Between Labor and Other Adult 
Educators.” The discussions cen- 
tered on how to implement the 
process of more effective coopera- 
tion between labor educators and 
other adult educators. 

Public Affairs Education. Chair- 
man Lee Smith found that 280 
members of AEA were interested in 
the work of this section, dedicated 


to the analysis of plans and _prac- 
tices in the matter of the best dis- 
tribution of civic and citizenship 


items to the adult public, but no 
program emerged in this area dur- 
ing the year. 

Music in Adult Education. John 
C. Kendall, Chairman, and members 
of this Section continued to explore 

the many fields of potential power 
that may be found in a well-planned 
music program. 


Adult Leadership 
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Fundamental and Literacy Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Margaret Dabney 
served as Chairman 1958. This 
group maintained an interest’ in 
the problems and needs of Funda- 
mental Education and Literacy and 
presented to the Delegate Assembly 
a proposal which was "adopte id, that 
a general session be given at the 
Buflalo Conference in 1959 to pre- 
sent the urgent need for funda- 
mental adult education. 

Liberal Adult Education. Leonard 
Freedman was Chairman. This Sec- 
tion was active and productive in 
planning a special meeting at the 
national conference around the 
theme “Liberal Adult Education: 
For the Few or Many?” And, “Are 
the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Worthwhile?” 

Research and Evaluation. Ably 
chaired by Harold Dillon who, with 
his committee, has begun assem- 
bling and disseminating informa- 
tion about research in adult educa- 
tion. The section hopes to stimulate 
additional and much needed re- 
search in the field. 

Rural Adult Education. Muriel 
Fuller acted as temporary Chair- 
man of this section after Harold 
Foster had to resign. She and sec- 
tion members carried forward plans 
for sharing experiences and prob- 
lems in this field and planned an 
on-going program for all, including 
the 28 section members who live 
outside the U.S.A. 

Community Development. Under 
the Chairmanship of William W. 
Biddle, this section found by ques- 
tionnaire that the large constitue ney 
of people inte rested were con- 
cerned about “what is community 
development, what can be learned 
from newly-developed nations, and 
what is the future in the field of 
community development?” These 
que stions and others were discussed 
in several articles in ApULT LeADER- 
sHip and Apuur Epucarion. 

Young Adult Education. Ray 
Lewis, because of the pressure of 
other duties, felt compelled to re- 
sign as Chairman of this section in 
late 1958 and no = suecessor was 
named. 

Residential Education. Royce S. 
Pitkin served as Chairman of this 
Section for 1958. 

Elections Committee. Through the 
untiring efforts of Robert Coates 
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and his committee the election pro- 
cedure for 1958 was handled in an 
efficient and capable manner. Final 
results were published in Apu 
LeapersHip in September 1958. 

Conference. The Eighth Annual 
AEA Conference, ably pk iunned and 
directed by the Co-Chairmen, Eu- 
gene Johnson and Ruth Warncke, 
was held in Cincinnati, November 
7-10, It was attended by more than 
500 adult educators, who explored 
the theme, “Education, 
No. 1 Concern.” 

Robert Smith of the Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education in 
Bloomington, Indiana, conducted 
the Conference Evaluation at the 
last session. Some 122 Conterence 
participants were asked to submit 
their reactions. Of these, 54 per 
cent of the respondents indicated 
that the conference was about what 
they expected, 40 per cent found 
it better than anticipated, and _ six 
per cent were disappointed. In 
listing those sessions found most 

veleuide the response was as fol- 
lows: 

Most Valuable Per Cent 

General Session 35 

Special Interest Sections 30 

Seminars 24 

No preterence 1] 

The respondents indicated that 
they were more interested in con- 
cepts, ideas, principles and ap- 
proaches, than in techniques. Some 
felt also that care should be taken 
to avoid unnecessary conflicts in 
schedule and that an easily read 
printed program should be made 
available. 

A summary of the evaluation re- 
port seemed to indicate that the 
great majority gave hearty approval 
to the conference and its outcomes. 


America’s 


The Council of National 
Organizations 


The Council of National Organi- 
zations selected three areas ot 
emphasis for the year: (1) assess- 
ment of the Council’s structure and 
procedures, (2) activities of tangi- 
ble service to organizations and 
adult education, and (3) plans for 
financing Council work. 

From the 1958 Council 
ment made by the CNO Executive 
Committee in consultation with 
about one-fourth of the representa 


@SSCSS- 


tives from participating organiza- 
tions, it was evident that the rela- 
tionship of organizations to the 
adult education field through the 
Council is considered helpful by 
the participating organizations. 
These activities by 
bers were stressed: 

1. They took the initiative in 
bringing adult education problems 
to the attention of colleagues in 
CNO for possible collaboration in 
finding a solution. 

2. They shared special knowl- 
edges and talents to solve problems 
presented by other organizations. 

3. They ‘accepted ‘responsibility 
with others for getting the problem 
solved. 


Council mem- 


4. They set aside time required 
to carry out any responsibility 
accepted. 

5. They interpreted the findings 
from the Council activities in their 
own organizations. 

6. They identified 
their own organization who can 
contribute to the solution of prob- 
lems. 


persons in 


7. They attended workshops. 
seminars, and round tables to gain 
new learnings. 

The CNO Executive Committee 
identified these needs that the CNO 
will continue to provide to organi- 
zations: consultation services, op- 
portunities to. work together on 
significant issues of the times; sub- 
stantive program on problems of 
organizations; increased service to 
all participants and an increased 
number of participants; involve- 
ment of organization personnel in 
meaningful programs; a focus for 
organizations on adult education, 

Some tangible programs CNO 
committees have sponsored or are 
arranging: a Consultation Confer- 


ence for Sie uy orgs iwnization pe r 


sonnel planned for April, 1959; a 
study program for organization 
leade ‘ship; a workshop on national 
local communications; an Inter 
American Seminar for 1960; and 
a series of consultant panels as an 
organization resource, 

Other projects included carrying 
out a Leadership Seminar for Execu 
tive and Board Members on “The 
Role of National Organizations in 
the U. S. Scene,” with 19 organiza- 
tions represented; a Business Indus- 
try Conference on “Industry's Role 
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in the Constructive Reappraisal 

Education” for officers and educa- 
tion relations personnel in industry, 
with 16 persons attending; the plan 
ning and arrangements for a radio 
and a television program, both now 
on the air, “Project: Tomorrow!— 
Report to the People,” and “The 
World of Ideas”; a review of na- 
tional organizations newsletter 
practices published elsewhere in 
this issue of Apu’ LeApersHIP; the 
annual Council meeting on the 
topic, “Coping with Population 
Problems Through National Organ- 


ization Cooperation 


Program Finance Plan 


Participating organizations are 
now supporting one-fifth of the 
Council budget; foundation support 
is approximately one-half, with the 
balance of the income received 
from conference fees and sales. 

The highlight of the finance pic- 
ture for 1958 was the adoption of 
a program-finance plan for 1959 at 
CNO’s annual Council meeting. The 
follow ing resolutions were adopted: 

recognizing that the Council 
program and Council financing 
are not mutually exclusive, the 

Executive Committee 


mended that representatives ac- 


recom.- 


cept the responsibility for being 
fully informed and articulate on 
the Council ways of work, pro- 
gram, and finance structure, in 
order to build support for our 
collaborative activities in adult 
education: 

that the Council strengthen 
the AEA-CNO relationship for 
mutual benefit of each in pro- 
gram and financing by cooper- 
ating through natienal organiza- 
tions with state adult education 
associations and 


in ide 


local councils 
itifying leaders of volun- 
tary organizations concerned with 
adult education: 

. that additional required 
» beyond income 
direct 


ope rating income 
earned by services, be 
raised through cooperation in a 
1959 Adult 
tion finance campaign.” 
The Council's 
the untiring efforts of organization 
representatives, their continual 
assessment of the Council contribu- 
tion to the adult education field, 


Education Associa- 


success rests on 
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and the belief that their organiza- 
tions’ relationships to the AEA, 


through the Council, strengthens 
their own programs and the Asso- 
ciation 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators 


During 1958 the program of the 
National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators was di- 
rected toward meeting the follow- 
ing objectives: 

1. To continue to help improve 
and extend the educational oppor- 
tunities for adults made available 
by local school systems. 

2. To further enlist the support 
of all personnel in public educa- 
tion in strengthening the concept 
of education for adults as well as 
for children. 

To increase efforts to keep the 
public informed of opportunities 
for personal and civic growth made 
possible by adult education. 

Publications. In undertaking a 
program to meet the first objective, 
NAPSAE expanded the frequency 
of issues of its official public: ition. 
The Public School Adult Educator, 
from four to five issues. Sw ap Shop 
continued as a special service for 
sdiddadabesinees and, for the first 
time, a directory of the membe ship 
was issued. The report of the an- 
nual conference was enlarged and 
generally improved. 

National Institutes for State Di- 
rectors of General Adult Educa- 
tion. A successful six-day National 
Institute in Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion for State Directors of General 
Adult Education was held at Prince- 
ton, New jersey, in April 1958. 
State Departments of Education 
employin person devoting one- 
half time or more to general adult 
education were invited to partici- 
pate at project expense. Consult- 
ants came from the Fund for Adult 
Education, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the mal Education Asso- 
ciation and rious colleges and 
universities. ‘| he Institute was made 
rant from the Fund 
ation. 


yossible by 
for Adult E 
Assignmen! of State Directors of 
General Adult Education. State di- 
rectors of ilt Education have 
been assi for one year with 
project fun State Departments 


of Education in Utah and Iowa. 
These were assigned with the hope 
and understanding that the respec- 
tive State Departments would con- 
tinue them under their own budgets 
at the end of one year. 

The programs in these states are 
developing nicely and it is antici- 
pated that the De ‘partment of Edu- 

cation in each of the two states, 
as in four other cases, will continue 
the director on their budgets after 
August 1960, when the grant ex- 
pires. 

Institutes for Local Directors of 
Adult Education. Provisions, 
through project funds, are made for 
granting to state departments 
monies for a series of training work- 
shops for local directors of adult 
education. The training is intended 
to encourage program spread and 
depth whee there is some state 
leadership. Funds have been 
granted and utilized in New Jersey 
and Minnesota with a good deal of 
success and local satisfaction. 

Funds have been authorized to 
Georgia, Utah, lowa and Rhode 

Island. Additional project funds are 
available to authorize state-local 
institutes in 12 or 14 additional 
states. 

Pilot Projects in Liberal Adult 
Education on Community Level. 
Grants of money have been allo- 
cated to Colorado, Minnesota, and 
New Jersey for conducting experi- 
mental projects on the local level 
in liberal adult education. These 
projects are substantially com- 
plete “d, These states have been en- 
cour: ge ‘d to exercise originality and 
not necessarily follow w \iform proj- 
ect patterns. The purpose of these 
projects is to develop a feeling for 
what state aid might do and create 
incentive for obti ining it. The states 
have been urged to seal for local 
matching funds and exercise eve ry 
means for laying a foundation for 
a continuation of this type of adult 
education. 

Informational Program to Edu- 
cators and to the Public. A grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
made it possible for NAPSAE to 
initiate a program of inte rpreta- 
tion to the public and other edu- 

cators of the goals and purposes 
of public school adult education. 

The program was still in its devel- 
opmental state at the close of the 


Adult Leadership 
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year. Plans call for developing reg- 
ularized press service to state and 
local directors of adult education 
to aid them in their own inter- 
pretation programs as well as pro- 
viding national coverage through 
all appropriate media to both pro- 
fessional and general audiences. 
Joint meetings on adult educa- 
tion have been he Id with the NEA, 


the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Effective working relationships with 
the Adult Education Section of 
the Office of Education continued 
throughout the year and the Asso- 
ciation was honored to have the 
Commissioner of Education  ad- 
dress the opening session at its 
Annual Conference. 

Cooperation with AEA and 
NAPSAE. The special _ projects 
authorized by the trustees of the 
Fund for Adult Education also 
permitted strengthening of NAP- 
SAE executive and clerical staff 
without which the extensive pro- 
gram of the Association would have 
been impossible. The Division of 
Adult Education Service of the 


NEA provided office space in the 


Newsletters Communicate 
Continued from page 14 


their own friends and acquaint- 
It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, for local units to distribute 
national newsletters in the same 
manner, if they do not have a local 
publication that can serve the same 
purpose. 


ances. 


It thus appears that the main les- 
son to be learned from the limited 
survey of local newsletters is that 
there is a wide variety of ways for 
the newsletter to serve as a com- 
munication to those not yet aware 
of or committed to the organiza- 
tion’s purpose. In other words, 
newsletters can be used as promo- 
tion devices. 

Out of this survey, in spite of the 
wide variety of responses to the 
questionnaire, it is possible to draw 
a few clear-cut conclusions: An or- 
ganization must examine and define 
the aims of its newsletter to see 
that it serves the organization 
purpose both in content and distri- 
bution; there a wide and 
effective variety of 


exists 


May, 1959 


new NEA Center and, as in years 
past, made available on a_half- 
time basis the services of the Assist- 
ant Director to serve as NAPSAE’s 
Executive Secretary. The Presi- 
dents and Executive Secretaries of 


FINANCIAL 


Income 
Memberships 
Subscriptions 
Sales & Advertising 
Miscellaneous 
Gen. Support 
Conference Income 
C.N.O. Income 
Contributions 
Interest 
Reserve Carried Over 


Expenses 
Administration 
Membership & Field Services 
Publications 
Sales & Advertising 
Executive Committee 
Conference Expense 


C.N.O. 


Balance 


methods for 


evaluating the impact of the news- 
letter according to these aims and 
purposes; the development of well- 
coordinated plan for preparation, 
distribution, and evaluation of the 
newsletter is essential if the results 
are to warrant the time and money 
presently being expended, 
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Virginia M. Burke, Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1958. 
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Voluntary Membership 
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STATEMENT 


AEA and NAPSAE worked in close 
cooperation on many projects and 
for the sixth consecutive year the 
NAPSAE and AEA Conferences 
were cooperatively planned and 
programmed. 


FOR 1958 

Budget Actual 
$ 48,100 $ 38,037.90 
15,825 15,058.47 
27,650 33,971.68 
1,748.04 
30,000 30,000.00 
19,453 13,582.20 
26,495 24,681.65 
1,490.01 
30,360 36,567.34 
$197,883 $195,137.29 
$ 62,875 $ 59,515.85 
19,770 12,091.29 
21,930 21,455.61 
24 680 25,498.85 
5,600 3,823.57 
18,080 17,025.90 
29,820 28,294.98 
$182,755 $167,706.05 
$ 15,128 $ 27,431.24 
Nurses’ Bulletin, American Nurses’ 

Association, 1952, and suppl., 1954. 
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Design School Public Relations Mate- 
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Summer 


June 22-July 31 


rkshop for Education in Family 
jointly sponsored by the Uni 
California Extension and the 
Committee for Education in 
Some 40 graduate schol- 
arship re awarded for the workshop. 
Write: Willard T. Briggs, Coordinator 
Work hop for Education in Family Fi- 
nance, University of California Extension 
Los Angeles 24 


California 
Fifth WW 


Finance 
versity ol 
National 


Family Finance 


Canada: June 29-August 30. 
Series ot 


shops ror 


seminars and work- 
idult leaders and teachers 
Sponsored by the Adult Education Divi- 


Department of Education, 


institutes 


sion of the 


Province of Saskatchewan, Regina. Dates 
June 29-July 2, seminar for young farm 
people; July 3-5, seminar for farmers, 
laborers, teachers; July 6-10, seminar 
Saskatchewan  ¢ o-operative personne] 
July 1-18, United Nations seminar; 


Relations institute; 
drama and writer's work 


July 20-29, Human 
Aug. 1-15, arts 
shop Ang. 23-30, Leads rship course, All 


to be held at Valley Centre, 


SESSIONS ae 


Fort Qui Appelle Sask. Write, Gordon 
Campbell, Dept. of Education, Regina 
Sask 


Canada: August 8-September 5. 


School for YMCA Secretaries 
and other profe ssional workers, to be held 


Summer 


at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, and 
sponsored by Sir George Williams Col- 
legs Ihiree sessions Aug. §-22; Aug 
15-29 and Aug. 22-Sept. 5, all dealing 
with organization of the YMCA, com 


munity and group work and supervision 
counseling Write: 
National Council of 
15 Spadina Road, Toronto, On- 


administration and 
S. ¢ Symington, 
YMCA‘’s 


tario, Can 


Colorado: July 6-10. 


Institute in 


Technical and = Industrial 


Communications, Colorado State Univer 
sitv. Counseling and instruction in tech 
rake al nting and industrial communica- 
tions, featuring lectures and discussions, 
with each session followed by a problem 
clinic. For writers, editors, administra- 
tors per lists in government research 
agencic md others engaged in) com- 
munications W rite Department of 
English and Modern Languages, Colorado 


State | ersity, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Colorado: August 9-22. 


Course for YMCA secretaries and other 


prof ial workers in the field of adult 
educati with emphasis on group work, 
organization of the YMCA and commu- 
nity we Sponsored by George Williams 
College lo be held at Estes Park, Colo 
Writ Harold L. Guyton, Southwest 
Area YMCA Dallas, Texas 

lowa: Month of July. 

Course No, 609, Adult Edueation in 
Family Lite. For graduate students, offer- 
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Adult Leadership 


Training Opportunities 


ing three quarter hour credit. Write: Dr. 
Mary Lyle, lowa State College Home- 
making Division, Ames, Lowa. 


lowa: August 3-8 and 10-15. 

Leadership Training Conference for young 
people. For young adult 4-H delegates 
and others. Sponsored by the Coopera- 
lowa State Col- 
rs-Roebuck Foundation. To 


tive Extension Service, 
lege, and S« 


be held at State 4-H Camp, Madrid, 
lowa. Wri Harlan E. Geiger, lowa 
State Colle Ames, lowa. 
Massachusetts: July 6-17. 

Fourth Annual Workshop in Technical 


Writing, to be held at Tufts University. 
For adults concerned with problems of 


technical writing and publication. Lec- 
tures. laboratories and evaluation ses- 
sions will make up the course. Write: 
James R. Strawbridge, Director, Tufts 
University Summer School, Medford 55, 
Mass 


New York: August 10-28. 


innual Maxwell Institute on 
A train- 
ing program intended for policy level and 
advanced administrative personnel, with 
re sponsibilitir s in selection 
and supervision of overseas operations in 


Write: Direc- 


The second 


American Overseas Ope rations. 


recruitment, 


government and business 
tor, Maxwell Institute on American Over- 

Room 109, Maxwell 
University, Syracuse 10 


seas 


Ope rations 
S« hool. Svrac tise 


New York: June 22-July 31. 
The 24th 


imnual summer workshop in 
Ve ley sion 


and Radio at New York Uni- 
versity. This SIX-Wwe ek course covers tele- 
vision production, directing, program- 
management, acting, as well as a 
comprehensive study of today’s TV and 
programs It with films, 
writing, announcing, patterns of change 
in radio and aspects of disk jockey opera- 
tion. For information write: Dean War- 
ren Bower, Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University, Washington 


Square, Ne York 3, N.Y. 


ming, 


radio deals 


North Car July 19-24 and July 24-26. 


Fourth Ex ‘ical Institute (July 19-24) 
offering le forums, workshops on 
understand the Bible, Christian life 
World Affairs Institute (July 
forums, lectures and 
discussion relationship of world 
law to pear lom and religion. Write: 
Dr. Rober iro, Jr., Blue Ridge 
Assembly, k Mountain, N.C. 


and work 
24-26) will 


Tennessee: J 
Sixteenth anm e Relations Institute, 
to be held | University. For teach- 
ers, inter, 1 tions officials, social 


July 11. 


workers, ar Three semester hours 


may be earned in 
Write: Dr. Her- 
Race Relations 
iversity, Nashville, 


of acaden 
son iology ( mn 
man H. I ector, 
Departmen 
‘Tenn. 


Washington D. C.: July 6-August 14. 


Course in Adult Education, Current con- 
cepts and objectives, agencies involved, 
programs on all levels will be covered. 
For graduate students in education. 
Write: Dean, School of Education, The 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Wyoming: June 15-July 17 and 
July 20-Aug. 21. 


Introductory course in adult education. 
( June 15-July 17). For public school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, extension workers, 
librarians. 


Course in Problems and Techniques ot 
Group Leadership (July 20-Aug. 21). 
Intended for administrators and teachers 
of adults. For information about both 
courses, write: Clarence D. Jayne, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Paris, France: July 2-August 1. 


Foreign Study in Government, sponsored 
by the Department of Political Science, 
The Pennsylvania State University—a lec- 
ture course given in English. It includes 
orientation program in London, followed 
by study in Paris of the European polit- 
ical structure, integration, so- 
cial problems of France and Europe. For 
Write: Associated Consultants 
Abroad, P.O. Box 645, State 


economic 


teachers. 
for Study 
College, Pa. 


Puerto Rico: June 15-26. 


Workshop in Problems and Principles in 
Organizing and Conducting Adult Edu- 
cation Groups, with emphasis on solving 
existing problems on the Island. For 
teachers of adults and directors of adult 
education. Sponsored by the Puerto Rico 
Department of Public Instruction. To be 
held at the University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras. Write: Dean Walter A. An- 
derson, New York University, New York 
3, N.Y. 


Workshops for Administrators 
of University Adult Education 


The second annual Workshop for Ad- 
ministrators of University Adult Educa- 
tion will be held at The University of 
Chicago from July 20 through August 7. 
Planned for and other admin- 
istrators Operating programs of university 
adult education, the workshop will have 
Cyril O. Houle, professor of education 
at The University of Chicago, as_ its 
director. 


de ans 


In addition to the regular faculty of 
the University, a number of outstanding 
deans and directors of university exten- 
sion programs and evening colleges will 
The work- 
shop) was made possible by a grant 
from the Fund tor Adult Education and 
was planned in consultation with the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults. 


lecture and lead discussions. 


Adult Leadership 
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May, 1959 


With this issue, The Trading Post puts 
up its “Taking Inventory” sign in prep- 
aration for our reopening next Septembe y. 
This has been an interesting experience 
for us. We hope that the Post has been 
of interest and help to you. 

If you consider the Post to have been 
worthwhile, please let us know. And, 
when you do, why not send along infor- 
mation which can be used when we 
reopen, 

Our thanks to those of you who have 
been so helpful. Our promised thanks 
to those of you who send in items fer 
The Post. 

Have a good summer. Plan big things 
for next year. Let us know about those 
successes. of this year and_ those plans 
for next year. Send your information 
for The Trading Post to Walter Gray, 
Jr., Director, Community Workshop Divi- 
sion, Oklahoma City Libraries. 


Article on Listening 


Quite often we hear the cry: “What 
has happened to the art of conversation?” 
But, what about the “art of listening’? 
Joseph Mersand has written a most help- 
ful article on listening which appeared 
in The Speech Teacher, Volume VII, 
November, 1958, No. 4. The article is 
entitled “Developing Competence in Lis- 
tening in Secondary Schools.” By all 
means, don’t miss this article. Mr. Mer- 
sand is the Chairman of the Department 
of English, Jamaica High School, New 
York City, and Instructor at Queens Col- 
lege and the City College of New York. 


AEA President's Newsletter 


One of the innovations instituted by 
Phil Klein is his monthly newsletter 
informative, interesting and 
readable. If you do not 


It is 
very, very 


receive this 


May, 1959 


newsletter, why not write him and ask 
him to put you on his mailing list? 

The AEA prexy is making a concen- 
trated effort to ask each state association 
to establish a Legislation Committee. The 
reasons for the committee are apparent, 
so why not consider such a move in your 
state! 


Name Change 


Due to expanded programming, the 
American Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion has changed its name to American 
Foundation for Continuing Education. At 
present, this Foundation offers such study- 
World _ Politics, 
American Foreign Policy, Russian For- 
eign Policy, American Democracy, and 
Case Stories in American Politics. A new 
course, Economics and Politics, has re- 
cently been formed and is being oftered 
around the country. 

AFCE maintains the same offices and 
address at 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 


cago 3, Illinois. 


discussion courses as 


Great Books Fundraising 


Have you heard about the Great Books 
Foundation’s current drive for $1,000,000? 
It is said that if this drive succeeds, the 
Foundation will become the first national 
liberal adult education agency to go on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

The Fund for Adult Education has 
agreed to make terminal grant of $500,000 
if a like amount can be raised. The old 
Dominion Foundation has granted $150,- 
000 with a similar condition. An active 
organized campaign is now well under 
way all over the nation. 
being made over a period of one to five 
years. Of 
deductible. 

After the drive is completed, it is 
hoped that a report will be prepared for 
all adult educators to study. 

No doubt adult educators wish the 
Foundation succes in their drive. And, 
if any of you desire to contribute, need it 
be said that effort will be 
comed? The Foundation’s address: 37 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illi- 


nois. 


Pledges are 


course, donations are tax 


such wel- 


BERGEN EVANS says: 


‘In my own personal work and 
for my students when preparing 
for their exams, | have found the 
Barnes & Noble College Outline 
Series highly satisfactory refer- 
ence books." 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


For Adult Education Week 


Adult Education Week! Back to Adult 
Education Week! Call it what you will, 
but isn’t it high time that a nation-wide 
observance be held? (Say the last week 
in August—just before the ulcer period.) 
Why shouldn’t we beat our drums and 
sound the clarion? 

We have been in correspondence with 
President Phil Klein. He has asked us 
to test the idea through this column. Why 
not write him and tell him what 
think. 

Now hear this: Phil is an advertising 
genius. If he senses vour enthusiasm and 
interest, we will wager that Phil will be 
off in a well-planned burst of invaluable 
publicity. Visualize what could be done 
and what effect a positive approach 
would have on the adult education move- 
ment. 


you 


Creative Maturity 


Have you seen the publication, “We”? 
Published quarterly by the Creative Ma- 
turity Group, it is devoted to eugerics— 
the art of maturing creatively. 

The Creative Maturity Group, com- 
posed of adults mostly over 35 years of 
age, holds in general to the creative ma 
turity concept. This concept “maintains 
that it is the evolutionary obligation of 
every human being consciously to con- 
tinue his own maturing process as long 
as he lives and to develop as far as pos- 
sible all of his creative potentialities.” 

If you would like further information 
on this interesting quarterly publication 
(which has a subscription fee), please 
write Harold P. Winchester, Coordinator, 
Box 188, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Workshop 


“The Workshop for Educational Secre- 
taries was a dynamic experience which 
I shall never forget.” This was the assess- 
ment made by one of the 150 educational 
secretaries who attended a two-week 
workshop offered by the University ot 
Colorado last summer. 

The conference, titled 
Learning,” was carried out 
number of different courses. 


“Living and 

through a 
Educational 
secretaries had their choice of some seven 
courses planned to their needs. 


Inexpensive, handy paperbacks 
Over 140 titles; wide variety of subjects 
Available at most bookstores 
Write for compiete list 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM RESEARCH: 
METHODS AND PROBLEMS. By Mar- 
garet B. Luszki. Pub. National Training 
Laboratories, Washington, D. C. Neu 
York: New York University Press. 360 
pp $6.00 


What is research like when you are 
doing it with people not of your field? 
This book is a plaus ible attempt to 
extract coherence from the verbatim 
transcripts of five work conferences 
themselves interdisciplinary—sponsored by 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
It tackles questions on many levels, 

building and conceptualiza- 
tion to how frequent research staff meet 
Ings sl ould be 


from model 


The book does have some serious de- 
fects. It is extraordinarily repetitive and 
trite in spots (for example, the assertion 
is made at least five times that it is un- 
desirabk to prete “nd pse udo-democratically 
that all disciplines are equally he Ipful 


on any given problem). Debatable 

opinion e asserted and left in mid-air 

(“In the group, there is an intrusion 

into one’s phantasy.”). There are long 
} 


which contain almost no sub- 
stance. Many of the ideas are not unique 


paragrap 


to interdisciplinary team research as such, 
but only to joint research, or indeed to 
research in general. 

But the book has some strengths and 
joys too, The verbatim material has 
punch and flavor (“One of the things 
that makes it difficult to work with an 
anthropologist is that he is likely to 
say, “Yes, but what about the Hotten- 
tots?’ in response to any generalization 
you hay pen to make jad 

A thor igh case study of a well-known 
interdisciplinary research project in a 
mental hospital is very he Iptul. The dis- 
cussion of the disciplines of anthropology, 
sociology, psychiatry and psychology as 
each of thern looks from the outside and 
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the inside is outrageously penetrating. 
Any adult educator planning to work 
with any social scientist owes it to him- 
self to read that chapter, and the section 
discussing the ancient conflicts between 
research and service. There is a good 
treatment of the full range of types of 
research collaboration, from near-inces- 
tuous fusion to independent work in 
physically-adjacent cubicles. And_ there 
is an annotated 348-item bibliography. 

Essential reading, no, but plausible 
and rewarding reading for the researcher 
or profess mal in adult education who 
is willing to sift and skim a little. 


MatTTHeW B. MILEs 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


EDUCATION ON THE AGING. A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. By Betty Arnett 
Ward, Research Assistant, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washingt: n, DiC., 1966. 145 pp. 60¢. 

“This bibliography does not attempt 
to present an exhaustive list of refer- 
ences. It is rather a listing of selected 
titles bearing directly or indirectly upon 
educational programs and activities de- 
signed for the primary purpose of de- 
veloping skills, knowledge, habits, or atti- 
tudes appropriate and necessary for vital, 
purpose ‘ful living during r the years of later 
maturity. Activities which are primarily 
social, recreational, or for the purpose 
of producing goods are not included,” 
the author points out 

Recognizing that the study of aging 
is an interdisciplinary task and that help- 
ing older persons is an interagency re- 
sponsibility the references to educational 
programs and services cover a wide range 
of community institutions—schools, col- 
leges, libraries, museums, churches, gov- 
ernment agencies, unions and business 
and industry. Adult educators will appre- 
ciate the references gathered in Section 
IIL on Professional Leadership Develop- 
ment. 

Section IV presents background read- 
ing for volunteers and lay leaders. The 
pertinent annotations and the list of Edu- 
cational Information Sources add to the 
effectiveness of this tool a guide to 
the most useful current information in 


this field. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE FIELD OF EDU- 
CATION. Prepared for the American 
Sociological Society by Orville G. Brim, 
Jr. Russell Foundation, New York. 


1958. 93 $1.00 
. how logic al research on edu- 
cation can bute both to the growth 


of general 


rical theory and to the 
solution of pi 


al operating problems 
of the edue: il institution. For the 
sociologist, th: rmal educational system 
of this countr mstitutes what is prob- 
ably his ric and most accessible 
natural sour raw data on pe ‘rsonality 
and social i: tion; it needs only to 
be system mined by careful re- 
search. F< educator, the important 
issues he his daily work center 
almost wit! ception on interpersonal 
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relations—between teachers, between pu- 
pils, between teacher and pupil, between 
faculty and community—and the continu- 
ing attention of the sociologist to such 
issues cannot fail to illuminate and sharp- 
en one’s understanding of these adie 
SOc ial processes.” 


EFFECTIVE LIBRARY EXHIBITS. By Kate 
Coplan. Oceana Publications. 1958. $4.50. 


One of the first libraries in the country 
to utilize modern merchandising tech- 
niques was the famed Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, Maryland. For a 
quarter of a century, its “store-front” 
windows facing Cathedral Street have 
been designed by Kate Coplan, Chief of 
Exhibits and Publicity for the library. 
Her recent book, “Effective Library Ex- 
hibits,” is a “first” in its field. 

Librarians, teachers, and social work- 
ers, Who have occasion to design book or 
thematic exhibits, can profit from Miss 
Coplan’s frank account of how to stre tch 
a penny-wise budget. She supplies an 
excellent list of free materials from busi- 
ness corporations, air lines and travel 
Valuable photographs show 
simple ways to attach items to bulletin 
boards and to reinforce delicate mate- 
rials and papers. With the aid of a few 
tools and the tricks from Miss Coplan’s 
ample bag, a novice can learn the way to 
make an exhibit effective. 

Although some chapters deal with more 
elaborate exhibitions (better left to the 
handling of a staff with display experi- 
ence) the book remains an_ intelligent 
guide through the maze of paste pots, 
paint brushes, and pin-pricked thumbs, 
all part of “effective library exhibits.” 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION. By 
Evelyne Borst and Elmer D. Mitchell 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

Second edition, 1959. 348 pp. $5.50. 

A new edition of a book widely used 
by recreation directors, camp counselors, 
club and church leaders, social agency 
workers, classroom teachers and college 
students in recreation and physical edu- 
cation. It contains about 700 games for 
young people and adults to play in a 
social setting. Parents searching for new 
ideas for a picnic or party get-together 
will also find it useful. 

Part One presents social activities for 
indoors — defrosters, socializers, nature 
games, brain teasers, sense alerters, mysti- 
fiers, and creative fun makers. Part Two 
contains detailed instructions for arrang- 
ing and conducting 10 theme parties and 
rotative parties, with appropriate games. 
Part Three is devoted to social games 
for outdoor play at picnic grounds and 
playground and camp sites. Each game 
description tells the leader what mate- 
rials will be needed. 


NEW UNDERSTANDINGS 
OF LEADERSHIP 


MURRAY G. ROSS and CHARLES E. 
HENDRY. To help group workers apply 
the benefits of science’s new, pertinent find- 
ings—a practical digest of over 100 impor- 
tant research studies. $3.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS © 29! Broadway, N.Y. C.7 
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PERMANENT PEACE. A Check and Bal- 
ance Plan. By Tom Slick. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1958. 181 pp. 
$2.95. 

Mr. Slick, graduate of Yale, with later 
work at Harvard and M.I.T., Texas busi- 
ness man, on the National Advisory Board 
of the United World Federalists, has de- 
voted much time to the study of inter- 
national relations. He here offers a prac- 
tical plan for achieving world peace, the 
central idea of which is a system of 
checks and balances. 

Other plans advocate almost complete 
national disarmament with substantially 
all remaining forces being lodged in the 
UN Police Force at the conclusion of 
the program. The author's plan advocates 
the same ultimate degree of disarmament, 
but constituted and established so as to 
provide a system of checks and balances, 
not only between individual nations but 
also between the nations and the UN 
itself should it make any improper use 
of force. 

The quota-divided military forces 
would consist of: 

1. An International Police Force, con- 
sisting of 10 per cent of the world’s total 
military strength, under direct control of 
the UN, highly mobile and immediately 
available for preventive action. 

2. An International Reserve Force, 
consisting of 40 per cent of the world’s 
total military strength, under the com- 
mand of its native officers, to be sta- 
tioned within each country of origin. 
Since its use could only be authorized 
by a combination of the Security Council, 
the General Assembly, and the World 
Court, it would be adequately checked 
from aggressive misuse. 

3. National Forces, consisting of the 
remaining 50 per cent of the world’s 
military Meade 4 entirely under “home” 
direction, would balance the first. two 
groups. 

A review of present policies, and chap- 
ters on the rewards of peace and on 
what citizens can do now, round out this 
thoughtful, constructive approach to world 
peace. 


BEST PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH. (Revised 
Edition.) By Mildred Hahn Enterline. 
The Christian Education Press, 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 1959. $1.00 

An annotated listing of plays for chil- 
dren and for adults suitable for church 
holidays, entertainments and fund raising 
projects. Biblical plays and plays about 
the church are included in the listings, 
as are plays for reading and discussion 
by adult groups. There is a section of 
listings for choral speaking and another 
of books on staging, costuming, lighting, 
directing and makeup. 


TECHNIQUES OF MAGNETIC RECORD- 
ING. By Joel Tall. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1958. 472 pp. $7.95. 

This book aims to make the complex- 
ities of the developing field of magnetic 
recording more easily understood by the 
amateur. Adult educators using such 
recordings, will find the chapters on re- 
recording and copying and on education 
particularly helpful. 


May, 1959 
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Announcing ... 


LEARNING TO WORK IN GROUPS: 


A Program Guide for Educational Leaders 


By Marruew B. MILes 


This book says that learning to work in groups is important and 
shows that something can be done about it. Described in detail are 
specific programs and detailed activities for improving the effectiveness 
of school groups, from classroom to board of education, But what the 
author says about getting work done in school also holds for most 
other small groups with jobs to do. 

Learning to Work in Groups is the first comprehensive book bringing 
together what is known about helping people learn better group 
behavior. Early chapters present a conception of effective group 
behavior and outline the nature of the training process. Within this 
framework, Professor Miles then describes some practical steps for 


improving group work. Included are some specific helps for 


Designing training programs for working groups 

Setting up the training program 

Assuming the trainer's role 

Evaluating the training program 

Organizing training activities (115 tested training activities 
are described in detail) 


Written for the person who is in a position to help others do a better 
job in groups, this leader's guide focuses on immediate problems 
people face in trying to work with others. This problem-centered 
approach will be of great value to many people in schools, industry, 
social agencies, and government 


A Publication of the Herace Mann-Linceln Institute 


f School Experimentation 


May 1959 304 Pages Cloth $5.00 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION 


Edited by C. Warriey Grarran 


The documents in this book illustrate characteristic thinking by 
Americans about adult education over a period of two and a half 
centuries. Mr. Grattan ably demonstrates in this volume that our 
educational heritage includes a great deal of wisdom about the values 
of adult education to individuals and society. What knowledge is 
of most worth to adults? And how may they most economically and 
profitably obtain it? For more than two centuries thoughtful Amer- 
icans have been wrestling with these questions. Their answers over 


the years are particularly relevant today. 

Published in 1959 140 Pages Paper $1.25 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York 27, New York 
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Who is Who 


KIMPTON 


( hicago has been 


CHANCELLOR LAWRENCE A. 
of the University of 
asked | 
the Federal Governments Committee on 
National Goals Jn. of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation was asked to 
take the Among the 
national goals which will be considered 
by the Committee are those relating to 
the education of adults 


President Eisenhower to chair 
FRANK Pact 


Vice chairmanship 


Pen Stenstanp who spent last year 
on the island of Sardinia for the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency has been trans 
ferred to the Paris headquart rs of that 
Agency Phe new addre SS IS In care ot 


EPA, 2 Rue Andre Pascal, Paris, France 


Bonanp AND Mary ELLen WILSON, 
who with their four children have spent 
the last two years in Manila, will return 
early in May for four months home leave. 
fonard has been training community de- 
velopment workers under the auspices 
of ICA. He may be reached in Washing 
ton in care of the Division of Adult 
Education of the NEA from June 9 to 


June | 
Hucu G. Pyie, head of the Division 
of Int rmal Instruction at the Pennsyl- 


vania Stote received — the 
annual award of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation | Adult Education for “Dis- 
tinguished 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 


The presentation was made April 9 by 


University, 


service to adult education in 


by Dr. Ropenr A. MeELLMAN, Associa- 
tion pr dent Associated with Penn 
State during the last 34 vears, Mr. Pvle 
has supervised correspondence study, has 


initiated extension programs in public 


safety, nursing education, audio-visual 
aids, labor education, and a broad pro- 
gram of institutes, conferences and short 
courses. He is a former president of the 
Association and served as president ot 
the Pennsylvania Welfare 
1956 to 1958 


Among the six new appoifitments to 


Forum trom 


the U. ) National Committee — for 
UNESCO Cynm, O,. Houre, Protessor 
of Education, Unive rsity of Chicago. Dr. 


32 


FECWwS 2. 


Houle is the representative to the Com- 
mission from the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. In 1950 Dr. Houle served as 
Director of the NESCO Seminar on 
Adult) Education held in Sweden. In 
1950-51 he was a Fulbright fellow in the 
United Kingdom. 

The nev Director of the UNESCO 
Relations Staff in Washington is Ratpeu 
Hiron, He succeeds Max McCut.oucn, 
who is studying at the Foreign Service 
Institute in pre paration for overseas duty. 


Resolutions 


Recognizing the need for extension of 
public education upward, the American 
Association of School Administrators ex- 
pressed its belief “that a comprehensive 
and diversified educational program for 
adults should be an integral part of every 
school system.” It is also urged “the 
continued expansion and rapid develop- 
ment of two-year public junior colleges, 
colleges or other similar pub- 
lie post high school educational oppor- 
tunities. 


community 


These recommendations were among 
AASA at its 


the resolutions adopted by 
ion at Atlantic City on Feb- 


business ses 
ruary 18 
The State Directors of Adult Educa- 
tion meeting at Arden House, Harriman, 
New York, the week of March 15 adopted 
and sent to Secretary Flemming a reso- 
lution urging that “Federal aid be 
granted the several states to enable them 
to provide at least a minimum of ele- 
mentary and secondary level educational 


opportuniti for the  under-educated 
adults.” 
Mass Media 

The air waves and television channels 


have been humming with adult educa- 
tion interests through the CBS program, 
“The World of Ideas” and the radio 
series, “Pr ct Tomorrow” over ABC. 
Both of — these 


national network shows 


were de ped for adult education 
through t vork of AEA’s Council of 
National ¢ nizations, 


Two nat | magazines featured adult 
esweek, for March 30, 
on “Our Uliterates.” The 
story was at the State Directors 
Institute at House, Harriman, New 
York, ame tes Ambrose Caliver, 


Everett Pre Edward Brice, and Mar- 


education 
carried a 


garet Kiel tory on the over-all 
services of education appeared in 
the April issi f Changing Times. 


The tel i 


pectacular produced at 
the openin | st 


1 of AEA’s Conference 
in Cincinn «| t fall was released on 
February $ 
tions throug 


icational television sta- 
he country. This taped 
available for purchase 
or rental a ie 1 from Indiana Uni- 
versity at } ston, 


program Ww 


Paul Sheats to Attend 
UNESCO Paris Meeting 


Pau H. Sears, recently appointed 
statewide Dean of University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, has been invited by 
Secretary of State Herter to attend a 
meeting of a Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education in Paris on May 11 to 
15. The meeting will be held in UNESCO 
House in the French capitol. Its purposs 
will be to guide the organization's sec- 
retariat in drawing up a program of 
preparatory work for a World Conference 
on Adult Education, to be held in 1960. 

Invitation to represent the United 
States reached Dean Sheats in South 
Africa, on a round-the-world trip during 
which he has addressed numerous adult 
education organizations and conferred 
with leaders in the field in New Zealand 
and Australia as well as South Africa, 
and South America. 


NUEA Elects James Eddy 
and Thurman White 


James R. D. Eddy, dean of the exten- 
sion division, University of Texas, and 
Thurman White, dean of the extension 
division University of Oklahoma, were 
elected president, and president-elect, 
respectively, of the National University 
Extension Association, at its 44th annual 
meeting in Syracuse. Both Dean Eddy 
and Dean White are members of AEA’s 
Executive Committee, and Dean White 
also is editor of AEA’s quarterly, ADULT 
EDUCATION, The University of Chicago 
will be host to the 1960 “meeting ot 
NUEA. 


CNO Office Moves 


Offices of the Council of National Or- 
ganization have been moved to 150 East 
35th Street, announced Mrs. Lois Me- 
Carthy, Executive Secretary. The CNO 
headquarters formerly were in the Shel- 
bourne Hotel 


Labor Education 


The Educational Department of | the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has deve loped a series of six tapes, 
10 to 15 minutes in length, which can 
be used either for radio presentation or 
for meetings of local groups. The tapes 
are available to local unions without 
charge upon request. 

“How to Run a Union Meeting” is the 
newest publication of the AFofL-CIO 
Department of Education. It contains 
six chapters, beginning with “Why Par- 
liamentary Law?” and ending with “All 
the Rules at a Glance.” 


Pe It is 64 pages, 
poe el-siZe 


The price of the handbook 
is 20c¢ per copy. 

On April 1 the first copies were re- 
leased by the Government printer of the 
study of the October 1957 current popu- 
lation survey entitled, “Participation in 
Adult Education.” The study, which is 
a detailed statistical analysis of the adult 
education data of the October 1957 CPS 
was written by Dr. Marie D. Wann and 
Dr. Marthine Woodward of the Statistical 
Branch of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Single copies are 30c¢ each. 
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Meetings and Special Events 


The Adult Education Association of 
Michigan, the Michigan Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, and the 
Adult Education Section of the Michigan 
Library Association held their meetings 
in Flint, May 7 and 8. Dr. Robert Burns 
of the University of Chicago gave one 
of the principal addresses on “Leader- 
ship Training and Community Develop- 
ment.” Robert E. Sharer, long-time lead- 
er in Michigan adult education, was 
elected as the new preside nt of the AEA 
ot Michigan. 

The Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association held its conference this year 
at the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City 
on March 19 and 20. Included as a 
part of the conference was a tour ot 
the Harry S. Truman Library at Inde- 
pe ndence with greetings from the former 
President. The principal speaker was 
Maurice Donohue of the University ot 
Chicago who spoke on “Unity Through 
Diversity in Adult Education.” Philip 
Klein, President of AEA, spoke on “Adult 
Education— 1959.” 

The Missouri Adult Education Asso- 
ciation will co-sponsor a summer work- 
shop in adult education to be held July 
6-11 at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teac hers College . 

From June 29 to July 3 a one-week 
course for directors, teachers and leaders 
in adult education in the field of citizen- 
ship and English will be held at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, From July 19-21 
an adult educ ation workshop, co-spon- 
sored by Penn State, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and Direc- 
tors of Adult Education will be held. 

May 7, 8 and 9 are the dates of the 
Second National Conference on World 
Health. Milton Eisenhower, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, is serving as 
conference chairman. Among the speakers 
will be Congressmen Judd and Fogarty 
and Senators Hill and Humphrey. 

A national leadership training insti- 
tute for the forthcoming White House 
Conference on Aging will be held at 
the University of Michigan, June 24-26 
The institute will convene immediately 
following the University of Michigan's 
Twelfth Annual Conference on Aging 
The leadership training institute is de- 
signed to help all agencies interested in 
questions of the aging plan and guide 
their activities prior to the 1960 White 
House Conterence. 

The United States Information Agency 
is requesting Congress to make available 
to it sufficient funds to send huge ship- 
ments of low-priced volumes abroad. 
USIA thus hopes to counter the flood 
of low-priced Communist books in Asia 
and Africa with a vigorous and wide 
spread distribution of American books 

The twelfth annual Conference on 
Aging at the University of Michigan will 
be held June 22-24, on the campus. The 
conference theme will be “Designs for 
Retirement.” Information regarding the 
forthcoming conference may be obtained 
from Wilma Donahue, Division of Geron- 
tology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


A GUIDE to Accompany Nine Indiana 
University Films Concerning Preparation 
and Use of Audio-Visual Materials. In- 
diana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 107 pp. $2.00. (Free 
to purchasers of films in series.) 

The Guide, with the nine films, com- 
prise a package for persons producing 
materials for instruction and presenta- 
tion. Profusely illustrated, it visualizes 
the techniques shown in each film. It 
will be useful for workshops, classes in 
public relations and methods of com- 
munication. There are sections dealing 
with mounting, display and_ labeling, 
projection materials and tape recording, 

The films to accompany the manual 
are: “Better Bulletin Boards,” (13 min.); 
“Handmade Materials for Projection,” 
(19 min.); “High Contrast Photography 
for Instruction,” (12 min.); “How to Make 
Handmade Lantern Slides,” (21 min.); 
“Lettering Instructional Materials,” (20 
min.); “Passe Partout Framing,” (10 
min.); “Photographic Slides for Instruc- 
tion,” (15 min.); “Tape Recording for 
Instruction,” (15 min. ); and “Wet Mount- 
ing Pictorial Materials,” (12 min.). All ex- 
cepting “Tape Recording for Instruction” 
are in color, and all have a sound track, 


ARROWHEAD: A SETTING FOR LEARN- 


ING. 16 mm. Color, Sound. 10° min 
Available from University of California 
Extension, Department of Visual Com- 
munication, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

This film portrays the facilities of th 
University’s residential center, which is 
in use the vear around for conferences, 
adult classes and liberal arts discussion 
programs. 


AFRICA, GIANT WITH A FUTURE. 1/6 
mm., Color & Sound. 30 min. Educa- 
tional Services, 1730 Eye St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Purchase, $195.00; Rental, 
$10.00 per day. 

Narrated by Frances P. Bolton, mem- 
ber of Congress, this documentary film 
presents a panoramic report of 16 coun- 
tries in Africa, south and east of the Sa- 
hara. It is a condensation of the three- 
part film series, “Report on Africa.” Social 
and economic problems are explored, 
contributions of church and missionary 
groups shown against the sharply con- 
trasted panorama of the old and the new, 
dynamic Africa of today, with its de- 
mands for recognition. 


MAN AND THE MOON. 1/6 num. Tech- 
nicolor, Sound. 20 min. Educational 
Film Div., Walt Disney Productions, 
Burbank, Calif. Available through edu- 
cational film libraries on rental basis 

Rocket expert Wehner von Braun tells 
how a trip to the moon might be accom- 
plished in this “science-factual” film, a 
companion to the earlier film, “Man in 
Spa a Depicted is a realistic trip to the 
moon via TOC ket ship, based on knowledge 
of space today. For the mature viewer, 
it will be thought-provoking, and should 
stimulate discussion. 


Tips for Conference Leaders 
Continued from page 15 

6. Finally, the most important 
thing that a discussion leader 
should remember is: don’t panic if 
people don’t fill up every second of 
time with talk. An interval of 20 or 
30 seconds between comments may 
be good and give people a few sec- 
onds to think. Remember, it’s, partly 
the pi articipants’ job to keep the dis- 
cussion going. Give them a chance 


Tips for Recorders 

The most difficult job the re- 
corder has to do is to listen. Listen- 
ing is very hard work, especially to 
listen obje ctively and not. selec- 
tively, hearing only the things that 
one wants to hear. The most com- 
mon criticism about recorders’ re- 
ports is that the *v reveal more about 
the recorder’s opinions than what 
went on in the discussion. The re- 
corder’s first rule is, “Listen for all 
points and all points of view. 

The second job of a recorder is to 
write a summary of what is said. 
This means just that. A recorder 
has to strike a balance, a summary 
of a sentence or two, and a ver- 
batim report. He or she must con- 
tinually ask himself what are these 
— to be used for. 

sually, reports are useful when 
Pint re port a few whole ideas, 
rather than boiled down general 
summaries of generalizations. Get- 
ting at the kernel of an idea is diffi- 
cult. Report a conclusion particu- 
larly where it is unusual or differ- 
ent. Often four or five ideas or 
conclusions make a report which 
people like to hear. The second 
rule is: be selective, make it short, 
but dont boil it down beyond rec- 
ognition. 

The third job of a recorder is to 
be a helpful participant. He has a 
special function to pertorm. He 
should actively try to summarize 
what is going on, for example, “As 
I have been listening, I have felt 

have reached some agreement 
about this point...” or “Mr. Smith 
has said, . does everyone agree 
with this?” It is usually best if the 
recorder will restrict his participa- 
tion and not express his or her own 
opinions. The third rule is “help 
the discussion by checking for 
agreement about conclusions but 
restrain your own opinions.” 
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BOUND FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
A COMPLETE YEAR OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 


ANNAN 


NT 


For Another volume comprising 10 issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP now is 
Convenient completed and ready for distribution. You can preserve every issue of 
Reference the past year for handy future reference in the two ways listed here. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
BOUND VOLUME NO. 7 $7.50 Each 
Every issue from May 1958 through April, 1959 is included in this sturdy volume, bound in handsome 


leatherette bookcloth, with ADULT LEADERSHIP imprinted in gold on the cover and backbone. An invalu- 
able handbook of leadership training ideas and information for your library or bookshelf. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
FLEX-O LEATHERETTE BINDERS $2.00 Each 


A handsome flexible binder for permanent filing of your own back copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP. Comes 
with 10 wire strands making it easy to insert or lift out individual copies without damaging them. Mid- 
night blue leatherette, with riveted backbone. ADULT LEADERSHIP stamped in gold on the cover and back- 
bone. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Volumes No. 2, 3, 5 and 6 also available. 
Single Volume ................ $7.50 EACH 
Any Two Volumes............ $6.00 EACH 
Any Three Volumes.......... $5.00 EACH 


(There are no copies of Vols. 1 and 4; both are out of print.) 


ORDER FORM Please Print 
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